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a hand in things to come 



Moving mountains across the world 



Following rugged paths through lonely African bush country 
. . . dredging a river bed to carry heavily-laden barges out of the steaming 
jungles of British Guiana . . . crossing 6,000 miles of ocean to reach a remote 
island in the South Pacific. This is all part of the job faced by the geologists 
and mining engineers of Union Carbide as they seek out the ores of chromium, 
manganese, columbium and other essential alloying metals. 

These are the metals that make today's many special steels what 
they are— sinewy, for the cables of a great suspension bridge . . . sturdy, to 
support the tallest skyscraper . . . glistening with beauty in stainless steel 
tableware . . . and suitable for the hundreds of complex parts that make 
up your automobile. And now the demands of the space age make alloying 
metals more vital than ever. 

Union Carbide moves mountains of ore halfway around the 
world to assure a dependable supply —almost two million tons a year. And 
the people of Union Carbide will continue their world-wide mining and 
refining operations to provide the metals so necessary for the products of 
today and tomorrow. 



Learn about the exciting work 
going on now in metals, 
carbons, chem ica Is , gases, plas- 
tics, and nuclear energy. Write 
for "Products and Processes" 
Booklet G, Union Carbide 
Corporation, ,'iO Kast 42nd St., 
New York IT, N. Y. In Canada, 
Union Carbide Canada 
Li mitttl, Toronto. 
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The Prized Kentucky Bourbon 
now comes to you in 



UINALS...HAND-CARVED BY HEWITT 

Here is a rare collection of original designs by one of the world's most 
celebrated master craftsmen. Each bottle contains a full fifth of the Prized 
Kentucky Bourbon. In most states the price is twelve dollars and 
nmety-f.ve cents each; available in a set of six different designs. 

c*L!?^ in ° !f«° f 5i * d ° ubl# old - F «"io"^ fll"»« • ■ • individually hand- 
caryed with six different design. . . . priced at six dollars the set . . . try your 
dealer or send your check or money order to Dept. 4, Merit House. 3SO Fifth 
Avenue. New York 1. N. Y. Both glasses and bottles available in mosTst.te. 
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have three-fold effect on business. What it'll mean to you 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC AND 






THE MEN" of Western Electric's Fit-Id Engineering lone instruct DEW LINK of radar stations limit liy W.E. for the Air Force in 
and advise the Armed Forces on W.E.-rnade equipment that helps 32 months, has now been extended across the Aleutians. Hun- 
direct guns, bombs and missiles for the Army, Navy and Air Forte. druds of Bell System people bucked the Arctic to help build it. 



NATIONAL DEFENSE 



From the DEW Line in the Arctic to Air Force Titan ICBM sites here at home, Western 
Electnc's telephone experience has been put to work in the nation's defense. 



telephone work may seem a far cry from the production of com- 
mand guidance systems for Titan ICBM's or the building of the 
DEW Line. Yet, Western Electric was asked to lead the industrial 
teamwork on these and other important defense assignments pre- 
cisely because of the special capabilities it developed as manu- 
facturing and supply unit of the Bell Telephone System. 

Our being asked to produce the Titan guidance systems — plus 
radar systems for other missiles, guns, bombs, planes and ships — 
steins from Western Electrics experience as a manufacturer of 
telephone communications equipment. An ability to turn ideas 
s\\ iltly and smoothly into working realities has developed because 
of the close integration of our efforts with those of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. 

Our being asked to build the DEW Line and provide manage- 
ment services for SAGE — gargantuan problems in logistics — 
becomes understandable in light of Western Electrics supply 
job for the Bell System: marshalling men and materials, coor- 
dinating the activities of thousands of suppliers, to provide the 
tilings needed for telephone service. 

In short, Western Electric s experience in handling vast projects 
of great technical complexity — plus its ability to bridge the gap 
between research and operation— presents a ready-made package: 
useful to the government. 

W'e are glad that our Bell telephone work has so equipped 
Western Electric to sen e the nation's defense. 



Western Electric 
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MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY 



UNIT Of IH£ BEll iYSTIM 




U.S. ARMY'S NIKE HERCULES has now lotted 
the earlier Ajax at Nike sites near key U.S. cities. 
Command guidance equipment for I lu- Nike is 
made at Western Electrics North Carolina plants. 



O-— tr ' -rv*I 



DOLLAR-A-YEAR JOB. At the request of the 
Atomic linergv Commission, Western Electric man- 
ages the Sundia Lahoratories in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. Mission: to help bridge the Hup l>ctween 
r< -■■ arch anil production of complex atomic vw.ipons. 




SACE NERVE CENTER. Western Electric is responsible for man- 
agement services during the building of the Air Force's vital SACE 
pro/eel, which is in. iking the nation's air defense semi lomatic. 



NATION WIDE TEAM of 
supplier force of 30.000-pli 



from W.E.'s 
defense work. 



helps with rl 

Among them Douglas Aircraft, maker of Nike air frame. 
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Why tie up capital? Lease trucks from Hertz 

NO INVESTMENT... NO UPKEEP 



"Unfreeze" precious funds from company-owned 
trucks. Switch to Hertz truck leasing, and put your 
capital back to work in your business. You get new 
GMC, Chevrolet or other trucks, custom-engineered 
... or we'll buy your present trucks, recondition 
them, if necessary, and lease them back to you. 

Hertz is America's No. 1 truck lessor, with over 
500 truck locations in the U. S. and Canada. Trucks 
are supplied faster, sen-need better by crack night 
crews. Hertz helps you get out of the truck busi- 
ness, back into your oivn business . . . cuts your fleet 
problems to the writing of one budgetable check 
per week. 




And you can rent Hertz trucks for peak periods. 



Call your local Hertz office. Or write for this 




fad-filled truck Itase booklet, to Hertz Truck tease, 
Dept. All, 218 S. Wabash, Chicago Illinois. 
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►GET READY for the Christmas rush. 

With plenty of cash and credit, more 
Americans than ever before (population 
has Just turned 178 million) are ready 
for a buying spree. 

Customers are expected to buy more 
than $40 billion worth of merchandise 
this month and next. 

That'll boost total retail sales for 
'59 to the neighborhood of $215 billion 
— an increase of about $15 billion above 
■58 total. 

►ECONOMIC PROJECTION SHOWS : 
Between now and Christmas Eve, 

Americans will be spending an average 

of $6.3 billion per week. 

That's actual spending of cash, 

doesn't count credit buying — which will 

be heavy this year. 

Cash buying will be running about 

$500 million a week higher than it was 

during past Christmas season. Note: Had 

there been no steel strike, the sum 

would have jumped more. 

►THERE'S TALK about economic 
hesitation. 

Here's what talk is all about: 

Economic growth pattern has been tem- 
porarily upset. 

But only temporarily. 

Blame steel strike primarily. 

Here are the slow-up facts, plus a 
look ahead at trends in '60: 

All goods and services produced during 
first three months of '59 were valued at 
annual rate of $470 billion. 

That's called gross national product, 
often abbreviated GNP. Figure measures 
total economic activity. 

During second quarter the figure rose 
to $484.5 billion. 

Then economic slippage began — just as 
the steel strike got under way. 

Figure may slump to $476 billion. 

(Preliminary figure will be out soon, 
then adjusted within couple of months as 
more complete data come in.) 

Now comes the snap-back. 

Final months of '59 will see an up- 
surge of production to a probable $496 
billion annual rate. 

First months of '60 will see growth 
rate picking up steam fast — climbing to 
$500 billion annual rate. 

By the end of '60, total value of 



all goods and services will probably 
reach the annual rate of more than 
$515 billion. 

That rate is expected just about a year 
from now. 

►THIS YEAR WILL RANK HIGH among worst 
strike years. 
Background : 

5,117 strikes kept 3.5 million workers 
idle 59.1 million man-days in '52. 

4,600 strikes kept 4.6 million persons 
idle 116 million man-days in '46. 

Those were record-breaking years. 

Forecast: Number of man-days lost from 
strikes this year is mounting toward a 
new record. 

►STRIKE LOSSES WILL GO DOWN next year 
and in '61. 

There'll be fewer wage disputes. 

Projection is based on U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics analysis of con- 
tracts that will expire. 

Only 81 labor contracts covering 
1.1 million employes will come up for 
negotiation next year. 

In '61 only 37 contracts covering few- 
er than a million workers will come up. 

Contrast these with 155 contracts 
covering 5.6 million workers this year. 

►KEY INDUSTRIES TO WATCH in next year's 
bargaining: 

Electrical manufacturing, aircraft, 
men's clothing. 

Auto and trucking industries will come 
up for bargaining in '61. 

►SOME OF THIS YEAR'S unsettled disputes 
are likely to spill over into early '60. 

Watch these possibilities: 

East Coast dock strike — injunction 
will expire two days after Christmas. 

Railroads — February is strike stage. 

Note: After 80 days of injunction 
period expire, without settlement. 
President makes a report to Congress. 

Area is then open for congressional 
action. 

►TIGHT MONEY will bring heavy pressure 
in Congress — when next session begins 
two months from now — for legislation to 
ease the money pinch. 

Look for these actions: 

Supporters of easy money policy to 
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push for new housing and veterans' 
lending programs, new Small Business 
Administration loan authority, federal 
help on school construction and other 
local building projects hard-pressed for 
financing. 

You can also expect congressmen to 
call for restriction of Federal Reserve 
Board powers regarding tight money. 

Prediction : 

New legislation to use federal money 
for bigger, freer loans and grants will 
meet Administration opposition. 

►CONGRESS IN JANUARY will again be asked 
to remove the 4!{ per cent interest ceil- 
ing on long-term federal debt. 

Congress refused to act on President's 
request last summer. 

But the issue is not settled. 

Here's why: 

Debt management is growing more diffi- 
cult. 

Look at average debt maturity — that's 
period during which a sum equal to the 
entire debt comes due. 

At the end of June, average debt ma- 
turity was 43 months. 

Now it's 41 months. 

Average was 51 months in mid-' 58. 

It was 58 months in mid-'55. 

Here's the picture on total interest: 

Average interest paid on the whole 
debt now is 3.14 per cent. 

Figure was 2.87 per cent in June. 

It was 2.64 per cent in mid-'58. 

It was 2.35 per cent in mid-'55. 

Significance of the new interest peak 
is this: 

Total interest cost now exceeds 39 
billion per year — more than our 
government spent for the entire federal 
budget for all purposes during any 
single year up to the beginning of 
World War II. 

Background for coming interest-rate 
battle appears on page 14. 

►UNCLE SAM IS GETTING READY to collect 
the biggest tax bill in history — in war 
or peace. 

New government analysis indicates that 
•60 collections will jump nearly 511 
billion above '59 total. 

That means: 

Corporations will pay an estimated 
S5.2 billion more than '59. 



Individuals will pay $4.3 billion 
more . 

Excise taxes will bring in about $600 
million more and all other tax receipts 
will go up about $800 million. 

Estimates are based on a continuation 
of the boom. 

►GOOD BUSINESS BAROMETER to watch in 
coming months is average workweek. 

Changes in length of average workweek 
can signal economic fluctuations months 
in advance. 

Here's what to look for: 

We're now in economic boom. 

That is, business is expanding. 

About seven months before the growth 
period ends, average hours worked in 
manufacturing can be expected to switch 
direction. 

This is indicated by economic study of 
all business fluctuations since the end 
of World War I. 

Where are we now? 

Factory workers are averaging more 
than 4014 hours per week. 

That's about one hour more than the 
average workweek a year ago. 

It's highest since '55. 

Trend is still upward, but Washington 
economists think it's about as high as 
it will go. 

According to theory mentioned above, 
the workweek will begin to slack off 
approximately seven months ahead of the 
next general business downswing. 

During the downswing, the number of 
hours worked will begin to rise about 
three months before the bottom of the 
slump is reached. 

But remember: 

Don't rely wholly on hours of work to 
signal economic changes. 

These are averages for fluctuations 
since the end of World War I. 

Prolonged steel strikes can upset the 
reliability of indicators such as this. 

But this is one of the indicators the 
economists in Washington will be most 
interested in during months ahead. 

►If YOU HAVE QUESTIONS about your duties 
and obligations under the new labor law 
— Landrum-Grif f in Act — you can address 
them to the new: 

Bureau of Labor-Management Reports, 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 



S 
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Bureau was set up to receive reports 
and answer your questions. 

Secretary of Labor Mitchell warns that 
employers must report : 

Any loans made to unions or union 
officers. 

Secret payments to any employes, group 
or committee intended to influence other 
employes with regard to their right to 
organize and bargain collectively. 

Agreements with or payments made to a 
consultant on labor matters. 

Employer groups or associations deal- 
ing with a union must also remove any 
employe who, within the past five years, 
has been a Communist Party member or was 
convicted of certain crimes. 

Secretary Mitchell says employers have 
a continuing duty to make inquiries about 
persons forbidden to hold office and to 
take immediate action where removal is 
called for under the law. 

Here's a possible future development 
to watch for: 

A court test of this provision on 
grounds that an ex-convict or former 
communist is being subjected to retro- 
active punishment. 

►RETIREMENT PAY for military personnel 
worries a growing number of government 
of f icials . 
Here's why: 

In fiscal '50 the U. S. Treasury paid 
retired military men and women a total 
of $219 million. 

Figure this year will jump to &715 
million* 

In '62 it'll exceed $1 billion. 

In that year government spending to 
pay retired military personnel alone 
will exceed all federal revenue combined 
in 1917. 

Number of persons drawing pay has gone 
up 38,000 during past two years and 
will go up significantly more in years 
ahead. 

Estimate points to a probable $3 bil- 
lion cost by 1983. 

Officials point out: 

There's nothing like this system in 
government or industry. 

After 20 years of service and with no 
personal contributions at all, a person 
may retire from military service without 
regard to age. 

He gets half his basic pay. 



►MORE COMPANIES ACT to encourage em- 
ployes to take part in politics. 

Here's action Ford Motor Company has 
taken for employes elected to full-time 
public office: 

Officeholders on leave of absence will 
have the same protection with respect to 
employment rights, benefits, retirement, 
pensions that were given to employes who 
entered wartime military service. 

Ford also has expanded program started 
in 1950 to include: 

A top management committee to review 
legislation and governmental matters 
that affect the company. 

A regional field organization of eight 
offices to assist local management in 
civic and governmental matters. 

A training program in practical poli- 
tics. 

You can obtain details about "Action 
Course in Practical Politics" from 
Business Relations Department, U. S. 
Chamber, at Washington 6, D. C. 

►IS THERE A BABY BUGGY shortage? 

Young mother-to-be thinks there is. 

A leading manufacturer says no. 

The problem isn't the 4.3 million 
babies born this year — nor the 68 mil- 
lion born in the past 19 years. 

It's their mothers — they're hard to 
please . 

Company has a big research department 
experimenting with styles, models, col- 
ors, new materials, folding mechanisms. 

New models for '60, to be shown soon, 
range from tiny fold-up types to large, 
comfortable, cruiser coaches. 

Other major changes, coming soon, may 
include light-weight models that fold up 
to fit under the seat of an airliner or 
bus. 

"We've got 33 models to pick from, and 
plenty of each kind," manufacturer says. 

"But this young mother thinks there's 
a baby buggy shortage because she hasn't 
found the particular kind she wants. 

"That's the risk of doing business. 
We can keep up with the babies but we 
have to run hard to keep up with 
mothers' whims. 

"Come to think of it," executive adds, 
"I suppose all consumer industries face 
about the same problem we in baby buggies 
face — how to find out what consumers 
want." 
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Business opinion: 




United 
Funds, 
Inc. 

MUTUAL FUND SHARES 

UNITED ACCUMULATIVE FUND 

A Mutual Fund investing in 
a (UteivUted list of more 
than 100 common stocks se- 
lected for possible apprecia- 
tion and income. 

UNITED CONTINENTAL FUND 

A Mutual Fund investing 
for growth possibilities in 
securities of companies 
which search for and pro- 
duce basic raw materials 
from natural resources. 

UNITED INCOME FUND 

A Mutual Kund seeking rur- 
rent income through invest- 
ments in more than 100 
American corporations. 

UNITED SCIENCE FUND 

A Mutual Fund investing 
for long-term growth possi- 
bilities in securities of com- 
panies, whose growth is 
based substantially upon 
scientific research. 

Waddell & 
Recti, Inc. 

Principal Underwriters 

For Prospectus and de- 
scriptive literature, with- 
out obligation, fill in and 
return this advertisement. 



W uldcll A Recti. Inc. 



3> Wnt Sth Strrrt 
Kimu Cil<r S, Mb 



/to W.ll St 
N»» York 5. N 



□ United Accumulative Fund 

United Continental Fund 

U United Income Fund 

P United Science Fund 
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British Railways 
cite efficiencies 



^ "OFFICES COAST TO COAST" *<* 



In your July issue the following 
sentence appears: "Bad as the rail- 
road service is in England, there is 
now no practical alternative to con- 
tinued state ownership and opera- 
tion." 

I am surprised that a responsible 
journal such as yours would carry 
such a remark- 
To be bad infers comparison and 
I am wondering with which railroad 
services you compare the British to 
arrive at the description used. 

British Railways operate 24,000 
passenger trains each weekday, 
which haul upwards of three million 
persons or more than a billion per- 
sons every year. 

In addition, 14,000 freight trains 
are operated daily and the 40,000 
daily passenger and freight trains 
operate over a total of 52,000 miles 
of track. 

It is noteworthy, too, that the Na- 
tionalised British Railways employ 
nearly 100,000 fewer staff than they 
did when privately owned. 

With such a record I do feel that 
the sentence mentioned should be 
qualified or modified in the light of 
the true circumstances. 

G. F. LUTHER 
Resident Vice President & 
General Traffic Manager 
British and Irish Railways. Inc. 
New York 20. N. T. 

Red trade 

I was a bit shocked that in your 
September issue you completely 
eliminate telling readers that while 
it is true that our Administration 
takes the view that we will trade 
only "nonstrategic" goods with So- 
viet Russia, there has been an abun- 
dance of testimony before congres- 
sional committees proving that all 
goods shipped from here to Soviet 
Russia are, indeed, strategic. This 
even includes shirt buttons. 

Anything shipped from here to 
Soviet Russia helps them in their 
communist effort because if they can 
get goods from us, even for their 
own consumer consumption, that 
frees their workers for making war 
materiel. This is a fact which has 
been established time and time 
again. I believe your magazine, in 



discussing trade between this coun- 
try and Soviet Russia, should bring 
out this point and make it clear to 
readers that while our Administra- 
tion takes one view, an entirely dif- 
ferent view is held by those who are 
not naive in regard to communism. 

ROBERT E. OSTH 
Berryvllle. Virginia 

Let's halt wage spiral 

It is time we did something about 
inflation. Each year organized labor 
continues to make larger demands 
for wages which keep creating 
mote inflation. The momentum has 
grown so that, actually, every time 
we get a wage increase, it means a 
decrease, because it is added to the 
cost nf production. So, it has come 
to the point where labor is actually 
working against itself and the land 
by wanting more money. 

What we are actually doing is run- 
ning capital off to foreign countries 
where it can build and manufacture 
goods far cheaper than it can here. 
What we need to do is to level off at 
a fair standard to all concerned and 
then try to bring the living stand- 
ards up in these other countries in 
order that we can compete with them 
in manufacturing our goods. 

It. B. LEAVELL 
Port Arthur. Texas 

Salary spread 

Your magazine quoted me in the 
article titled, "These Forces Affect 
Your Pay" ( October issue ) . 

Upon reading this reference I 
found that that which your writer 
stated I recommended, and what I 
actually practice, are two different 
things. The critical omission in your 
article is the fact that I recom- 
mended a spread of 50 per cent be- 
tween minimum and maximum for 
salary rates only. The context in 
your article appears to indicate that 
I would recommend a 50 per cent 
spread for a range of total compen- 
sation (to include bonuses). Since 
this is quite contrary to practice, it 
is a little embarrassing to me. As a 
matter of fact, our ranges of total 
Compensation run from aO per cent 
in the lowest mft"»K emen t echelons 
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you ve never 
seen beavers 
as eager jo* 
as we 
are- 1 





Things are really humming at Railway Express these days! 

With our long-range plan for the future well underway, we're ready, 
willing and able to give your shipments the swift, sure service you 
want— service no other organization can match! That includes: 

• Nationwide coverage to 23,000 communities in the U.S. 
International service to almost anywhere in the world 
Unified, one-carrier responsibility all the way 
Door-to-door delivery at no extra charge (within authorized limits) 
Lower rates on certain shipment aggregations of 300 lbs. or more 
Special low rates on many other commodities 
The kind of transportation that best suits your particular needs 




And there's absolutely no extra charge for the smile that goes with 
the service. It's born of ingrained optimism — plus a deep-down confi- 
dence in our ability to please you. Call Railway Express— and see! 



RAIL « AIR • SEA 
HIGHWAY 



Who pays 
your postage 

Mr. R. has just paid the 
sympathetic mailman 20<£— for 
five "Postage Due" letters. 
He does not feel kindly at all 
toward the senders, and who 
can blame him? A faulty mail 
scale which undcrweighs, does 
nothing for your company 
reputation. And a scale which 
overweighs, wastes postage. 
Moral: Get a Pitnev-Bowes 
precision built mailing scale! 




Model 4900 for the small office 
has convenient postage computer 



PITNEY-BOWES 

Mailing 




Six Pitncy-Bowes scale models 
for every requirement eliminate 
underpayment and overpayment 
of postage. For the small office, 
the Model 4900 (illustrated), is 
accurate, easy to use, and has a 
handy postage computer. Larger 
PB models have an automatic 
pendulum mechanism that ensures 
permanent accuracy, quick and 
exact register; with hairline 
indicator, large chart markings 
are easy to read, make mailing 
fast and easy. Ask the nearest PB 
office to show you, or send coupon 
for free illustrated booklet. 

free: Handv desk or wall chart of 
Postal Rates, with parcel post map 
and zone finder. 



Pitney-Bowes. Inc. 
1378 Walnut Street 
Stamford, Conn. 

Send free booklet □ rate cliart □ 
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Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 
1378 Walnut St.. Stamford, Conn. 
Originator of the postage meter . . ■ 
offices in 121 cities in V. S. and Canada. 



Name- 



Address - 



to 75 per cent on the very top. These 
spreads are a function of bonus op- 
portunity and fund-iiuite practical 
considerations, don't you agree? 

N. B. WINSTANLEY, JR. 

Manager. Compwnsatiuri 
and Benefits 

Iiitirnati'.nal TVIi-!>li"in- 
& Telegraph Corp. 

Now York 4, New York 



Permission granted 



Permission is requested to reprint 
225 copies of the editorial appearing 
in the September 1959 issue called 
"Bargaining Has Not Failed" for 
distribution to the company's labor 
relations representatives. 

M . A. DARLING 
Labor Relations Service* Dept 
Industrial Relations Staff 
Ki ip-il .M> il ur i 'i mi|>aiL\ 
Dearborn. Michigan 

Saturation 

Your July article on "Labor in 
Politics" is certainly getting a lot of 
attention. It seems that someone is 
referring t" il everywhere I ^o. 

I- . B. DUNCKEL 
Cwii-nil KI. i t in- Co 
New York. N. Y. 

Needs more copies 

We find so many interesting and 
valuable articles in this magazine 
that we would like to subscribe to 
seven additional copies to be directed 
to our branch managers. 

T. S. JOHNSON 

President 

Atlanta-Mow Orleans Motor Freight Co. 
Atlanta. Ga. 

Defends minimum wage 

In "Minimum Wage Hurts Work- 
ers" Dean Lockley apparently is at- 
tacking the entire concept of the 
minimum wage as being an instru- 
ment of unemployment and a thorn 
in the side of the unskilled worker. 

Dean Lockley states that a mini- 
mum wage "of any size" would 
result in the displacement of the 
lowest-grade workers. I may agree 
with the dean on this point, if a 
minimum wage "of any size" were 
four or five dollars per hour. As it is. 
the one dollar per hour federal mini- 
mum wage and the various higher 
and lower state wages could hard- 
ly be considered labor-displacing 
wages. 

Agreed that workers should not 
be paid for work not done, but pro- 
duction has increased, and labor is 
becoming the most scarce factor of 
production (even though the pop- 
ulation has grown by leaps and 
bounds!. One must remember the 
most important fact concerning 
wages: Employers will pay what 
they have to, not what labor is worth. 
This is why I can say that there is a 
basis for our minimum wage laws. 

MICHAEL L. PETERSON 
LiiWiBton. Idaho 
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GOURMET FOOD CARRIER , . . styled to 
give quality look, new appetite appeal 
to carry -out orders of Chinese food, 
chicken, pizza, other "house specialties." 




WET WASH LAUNDRY BAG 

Extra convenience for customers; 
effective, low-cost reminder 
advertising for laundries. 



NEW MERCHANDISING IDEAS: UNIQUE CONTAINERS 
MADE OF LOW-COST, WATER-RESISTANT PAPER! 




EZY-OPEN SEEDLING POT. . . 

makes transplanting quick, 
easy. Simply pull open; 
plant drops in ground. 
Prevents root injury. 




Smart merchandisers take every opportunity to cut costs, 
provide better service, give their business a mark of 
distinction. Here are four help-you-sell products that can 
be made of low-cost, liquid-resistant paperboard. They're 
designed to catch a buyer's eye, spark impulse purchases, 
build repeat business. Monsanto's MERSIZE® makes paper 
products like these water resistant. If you can use one 
of them, ask your regular paper products supplier about 
it. Or write Monsanto direct. Just cut out the idea you 
like, clip it to your letterhead and send it to the 
address shown at right. 



TOSS-AWAY SALAD BOWL 

Just add dressing and serve. Makes salad 
a convenience food. Helps produce 
markets use up low or broken stocks. 




Monsanto 



GOT A SPECIAL 
MERCHANDISING PROBLEM? 

Take a look at what you 
can do with water-resistant 
paper and paperboard. Get 
the facts from your regular 
paper products supplier, 
or any nearby paper 
converter or paper mill. 

WRITE MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS DIVISION 
DEPT. N-l, ST. LOUIS 66. MO. 



* • • 

Sell . . . 
or Hold? 

Sometimes it is hard to make up 
your mind about certain securities, par- 
ticular stocks. 

Too many important facts just don't 
seem to add up. 

In such confused times, almost every 
investor finds it more difficult to m.ike 
clear-cut decisions — -so a lot of them 
don't even try. 

We think that's bad. 

Because very often the right an- 
swer today means the difference 
between profit and loss tomor- 
row . . . 

Because there are any number of 
places an investor can go for the 
help he needs in reaching the 
right answers — for him. 
Here at Merrill Lynch, for instance, 
our Research Department gets a steady 
stream of facts and information from 
all over the country, works constantly 
to sort out the important ones, care- 
fully evaluates them all in terms of 
the investor's interest. So maybe that's 
why Research can usually come up with 
a pretty good answer to any question 
concerning buy . . . sell ... or hold. 
If you'd like to know what that 
answer would be as regards any 
particular stock . . . 
Or if you'd like to have a detailed 
analysis of your complete port- 
folio in the light of your over-all 
financial situation . . . 
Just ask. 

1 here's no charge or obligation. 
Simply address — 

Joseph C Qi inn, Department SB-HS. 

Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

INOORPOilA TED 

Member! New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Pnncip.il Exchanges 

70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Offices in 1 12 Cities 



jV WATCH 
THIS ISSUE 



What ceiling on 
bond interest costs you 

Here's how curb on public debt 
management affects business 



Continued refusal by Congress 
to remove the interest ceiling on 
long-term Treasury bonds will deal 
American businessmen a triple blow: 

► Short-term loan interest rates will 
be subjected to upward pressure. 

► Less short-term money will be 
available to business borrowers. 

► Added impetus will be given to 
the inflationary spiral. 

When Congress comes back in 
January it will need to reconsider 
its failure to grant President Eisen- 
hower's request to take off the ceil- 
ing. The President has termed the 
failure "one of the most serious 
tilings that has happened to the 
United States in my time." 

Barred by a 41-year-old law from 
paying more than 4'/i per cent in- 
terest on new issues of government 
securities of five years or more, the 
Treasury is unable to compete in 
the current money market with 
other long-term borrowers. 

The President's request for re- 
moval of tbe interest ceiling on 
long-term bonds was included in a 
three-part proposal for public debt 
legislation which he submitted to 
Congress last June. He also asked 
an increase in the limit of the pub- 
lic debt and elimination of the 
ceiling on the interest rate of sav- 
ings bonds. 

Congress acted promptly to raise 
the debt limit, though it did not 
give all that was asked. Later it 
boosted the savings bond interest 
ceiling. Democratic leaders in Con- 
gress, however, bowing to the wishes 
of soft-money members of their 
party, smothered the proposal to 
remove the interest ceiling on long- 
term bonds. 

Unable to spread its indebtedness 



at competitive rates of interest 
among short, intermediate and long- 
term bonds, the Treasury is now 
forced to crowd all of its borrowing 
into the short term market. There is 
no limit on the interest rale it fan 
pay on obligations under five years, 
and this remains the only area 
where it can compete with such 
other attractions for investors' mon- 
ey as corporation bonds and stocks, 
state and municipal bonds, and real 
estate mortgages. 

The impact of added Treasury 
borrowing in the short-term market 
will tend to force interest rates 
there even higher. Last month the 
Treasury offered five per cent in 
terest, the highest it has paid since 
the 1920s, to assure the sale of 
$2 billion in notes due in four years 
and 10 months and $2 billion in 
tax anticipation bills due next June. 

The short-term market is a pri- 
mary one for most businessmen 
seeking operating capital, and stead- 
ily rising interest rates in this area 
will increase the cost of doing husi 
ness. 

In addition, businessmen will find 
that sharply increased government 
borrowing in this market will make 
funds scarcer for businessmen seek 
ing short-term financing. 

An even more serious consequence 
is the added force given to infla- 
tionary pressures. Under Secretary 
of the Treasury Fret! C. Scribner, 
Jr., explains the danger this way: 

"In the first place, a long-term 
bond is a true investment, but a 
short-term Treasury security is only 
a few steps away from being money. 
It can be sold easily in the market, 
at or about its redemption price, to 
obtain funds to spend for goods and 
services, or the holder can simply 
wait a few days or weeks unlil it 
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EXCLUSIVE WITH SUTLER . . . CHOICE OF TWO SUPERIOR WALL PANELS IN 



mmm 

COLOR 



Functional construction. ..exciting design 
— pre engineered by Butler 



Inside and out . . . the perfect combination of 
utility ;md beauty. Butler's clear span interior 
allows complete freedom of planning for sales- 
room, office, warehouse and loading dock . . . 
offers an unobstructed area to the roof for 
storage and movement of merchandise in the 
warehouse area. Outside, curtain wall con- 
struction means complete freedom of design 
. . . lets you build with beauty, like this hand- 
some building. 

When you build a pre -engineered office- 
salesroom-warehouse, your greatest value de- 
pends on a winning combination of structural 
and cover. We invite you to compare the cn- 
giiiecriug and design oi Butler's superior WttU 
panels with all other curtain walls for factory- 



fabricated buildings . . . you'll find they're 
the finest. Butlcrib, the new precision-formed 
standard roof and wall panel, offers new 
strength and bold beauty. Monopanl. Butler's 
exclusive factory-insulated wall panel, lets 
you build with architectural beauty and 
maintenance-free economy. Both of these 
panels are available in a selection of durable 
factory-applied colors. 

Why settle for less than the best . . . build 
Butler, the lowest-cost way to build well. For 
details on Butlcrib, Monopanl and other But- 
ler features, call your Butler Builder. Ask him 
about Butler financing, too. You will find him 
listed in the Yellow Pages under "Buildings'' 
or "Steel Buildings". . . or write direct. 



BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

7456 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 



Manufacturer! of Metal Buildings • Equipment (or Farming. Oil Transportation, Outdoor Advertising • Contract Manufacturing 

Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond. Calif. • Houston. Ten. ■ Birmingham. Ala. • Kansas City. Mo. • Minneapolis. Miftfl. 
Chicago, III. • Detroit, Mich. • Cleveland, Ohio • Pittsburgh, Pa. • New York City and Syracuse, N Y. • Boston, Mass. • Washington, D.C. 

Burlington, Ontario. Canada 



• COOLING DEGREE INDEX • HUMITEMP 
TOLER-RATE • HUMAN REACTION SCALE 

• COMFORT INDEX • AIR CONDITION 



R-RATE • 

P 



VALUE • THERMI 
EFFECTIVE HEA 

• TOLER-RATE 
AIR CONDITIO 

• HEAT MO IS 
HEAT INDEX 
COMFORT I 
VALUE • HUM 

• COOLING 
EFFECT IV 



How s your 

COMFORT INDEX* 

this month? 

This instrument is a COMFORT METER. It measures livability bv 
means of a COMFORT INDEX.* Referred to by various weather 
authorities using other names, it still means comfort. And comfort to 
the worker means product iritij. 

In Santa Clara County, the COMFORT INDEX remains in the 
ideal range, regardless of the season. The reason is simple— a location 
near the center of a narrow strip on the West Coast which enjoys the 
only "all-year mild climate" in the United States. 0 * 

This population dud tramportatioti center of the West has been 
the choice of industries .such as Ford. General Electric, IBM and Lock- 
heed. Ask these industrial leaders how the high COMFORT INDEX 
benefits even- operation. Their answers are the facts that count. 

Just compare— then move to the community where people reallv 
enjoy living and working-SANTA CLARA COUNTY, California. 





SEND TODAY tor these two booklets 
and bring your plant site 
research file up to date: 
"What Do You Mean- 
COMFORT INDEX?" 
and 

NEW INDUSTRY SPEAKS" 



■COMFORT INDEX -One ot many terms 
used to describe the exact point at 
which the climate of a particular area 
approaches an ideal combination of 
moderate temperature, low humidity. 



Greater San lose Chamber of Commerce 

Dept. IS. San Jose 13. California 

SANTA CLARA COUNTY 

"Based mi I'.S. Weather Bureau records ''• 




BOND INTEREST 

continued 

matures, demand cash from the 
Treasury, and spend the proceeds. 

"Second, commercial banks make 
up a much larger part of the market 
for short-term Treasury securities 
than for long-term issues. When 
banks buy securities they create 
new deposits. This adds to the 
money supply. An expanding money 
supply, during a period when pres- 
sures on economic resources are in- 
tensifying, adds momentum to in- 
flationary forces." 

Paying a higher interest rate on 
the national debt would be far less 
costly to the public than inflation. 
A one per cent rise in the Consumer 
Price Index would cost consumers 
$10 billion. A rise in the interest 
rate on new Treasury issues might 
cost a few hundred million dollars 
a year. 

To manage the public debt in a 
sound manner the Treasury needs 
flexibility in placing its obligations 
• — it must be able to borrow money 
for long as well as short periods. 
Financing entirely in the short-term 
range can only add to future prob- 
lems of debt management. 

At present nearly three fourths 
of the marketable public debt will 
mature within five years. As more 
and more debt is pushed into the 
short-term area, future refundings 
of maturing issues will come more 
frequently and in larger amounts. 

President Eisenhower explained 
the problem in simple terms: 

"Suppose that an individual had 
a mortgage on his home that had to 
be renewed every few months. He 
would be exposed to every shift in 
the economy and to every change 
in financial conditions. Yet, the 
Congress, in effect, is forcing the 
Treasury into this type of exposed 
position. It is saying to the Treas- 
ury, 'When you have any borrow- 
ing to do, do it all on a short-term 
basis.' " 

What has caused the rise in in- 
terest rates since early this year, 
when the Treasury was able to sell 
long-term bonds at four per cent? 

Interest is the price paid for 
borrowed money. When there are 
more borrowers than lenders, the 
price of money goes up. The heavy 
demand for credit this year is a re- 
flection of the fact that our economy 
is expanding. The demand for funds 
by businessmen, home builders, 
state and local governments, and 
other borrowers is pushing against 
a relatively modest volume of sav- 
f continued on page 21 J 
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So you think metered 
is only for big business? 



"Tain't so. This little postage meter 
is a big help, even in this me-and-tlw- 
boss outfit. Always has the stamp we 
want, jor letters or packages. Printing 
postage is quicker and slicker than 
sticking old-fashioned stamps. And f 
don't have to baby-sit with a stamp 
box, or lick envelope flaps any more." 

You don'! have to be a big mailer to 
use a postage meter. No minimum mail 
volume is required. One third of the users 
of the DM. the small desk model meter, 
average less than 5 I a day for postage. 

A postage meter prints postage as you 
need it for any class of mail-direetly on 

£ PITNEY- BOWKS 

W Postage Meter 



the envelope, or on special gummed tape 
for parcel post. Prints your own small ad 
at the same time, if you want one. Seals 
envelopes, too. Makes mailing fast, easy. 

The postofticc sets your meter for as 
much postage as you want to buy at one 
time. Postage in the meter is protected 

from loss, damage or misuse; and is 

automatically accounted for. 

Metered mail also needs less handling 

time in the postollice, can often make 

earlier trains and planes. 

(here's a meter model, electric or 

hand, for every office. Ask the nearest 

Pitney-Bowcs office for a demonstration. 

Or send for free illustrated booklet. 



The DM, desk 
tnttdel postage 
inner for the 

small motor. 



FRE£ : Handy desk or wall chart 
of new postal rules, with parcel 
post map and zone finder. 



Made hv the leadinii manufacturer of nmfttltt machines 
. . . offices in 121 cities. In Canada: fltney-Bowes of 
Canada. Ltd.. Dept. J79. 909 rouge Street. Toronto. 



P"nfv-Bowfs. Inc. w. *o i 
1379 Pacific Slrcci S£^V 
Stamford, C onn. 

Send tree □ booklet □ Postal 
N unit 

Addreit. 





It's a full-time trucking operation, whatever the weather, to keep Mack trucks form a vital supply line for shopping centers everywhere, 
shopping centers stocked in today's expanding suburbs. For only And Mack dependability doesn't stop there! Mack trucks maintain 
trucks deliver directly from the manufacturer to the store . . . from the surrounding roads, winter and summer. Mack lire engines pro- 
food processor to supermarket. Since products must arrive on time tect the entire area. And Mack buses allow the housewife to begin 
to meet demand ... since food must be fresh— steady, reliable and end her shopping tour in roomy. Air-Glide comfort. 



Let Mack /users! tell you how 



Balanced Design Pays Off 

On Workaday Jobs 




"Eorly Wmttr Morning OF th* Shopping Ctnm" 



Balanced Design is the basic reason why Mack trucks are 
I lie mosl dura I>1<\, dependable and economical made lor 
unusual jobs or workaday jobs. 

Balanced Design is the advanced engineering concept 
in which all major Mack components are designed to work 
in unison ... in which engine, transmission, differential 
and other working parts are made and integrated by a 
single manufacturer— Mack ... in which the unmatched 
efficiency of Mack engines is maintained straight down 
the power train to the driving wheels. 

It's exclusive. All other truck makers buy some or all the 
major com|«>nents they offer you. These parts cannot all 
be designed to work together for smooth, efficient long life 
—as are Mack's. 



IT'S PART OF THE LANGUAGE. 

MACK TRUCKS, INC., PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 



Balanced Design helps explain why Macks are still in 
peak condition when other trucks need replacing. Ask any 
Mack user— large or small. 

Here's what one Mack user will tell you: 

"We run many makes and models. But our cost sheets, 
our maintenance men and our drivers all tell us that our 
Mack dieseLs give the finest service at the lowest cost per 
mile. They're setting new standards for fuel economy, up- 
keep savings, driver comfort, durability, steady schedules, 
and dependable deliveries." A statement from one of the 
nation's best-known trucking systems. For name and full facts, 
write for reprint 6273. 



Mack 



BUILT LIKE A 

TRUCKS, BUSES AND FIRE APPARATUS 



THE JET AGE DAWNS 
ON THE DOUGLAS DC-8 



\ 



UNI TED 




United Air Lines, first to fly the DC-8 in commercial flights 



Douglas's Jetliner is the rising sun in the travel sky. 
This roomy cabin of comfort crosses the heavens like 
a brush of color. Its punctual speed eomirels ihe Amer- 
ican coasts in five hours, or puts down in London in 
six, Rio nine, Tokyo about ten. But before ever leav- 
ing the ground, and for shock test and safely, it was 
'flown* experimentally more than a hundred years. 

DC-8 is the latest lap in Douglas progress that 
started with barnstorming Clouds tcr hops. From its 
rugged military biplanes of the twenties, its DC-3 that 
revolutionized air travel in the thirties, its DC-4 and 6 
of the forties and its de luxe DC-7, Douglas design 
has given the world's passengers and pilots outstand- 



ing dependability. For its aircraft and missile build- 
ing another kind of protection, as sure as Douglas 
skill, comes from another pioneer— INA. 

INA insurance protection is in many areas... 
fire, marine, liability, crime . . . ami accidental death 
benefits on flying employees. Wouldn't you like to have 
the extra value in complete protection and personal- 
ized service that makes Insurance by North America 
better? Whether your company is large or small, it 
can benefit from this leadership protection. For the 
interesting facts, call any INA agent or your broker. 

Insurance Company of North Amarica 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 

Lit* Insurance Company ol North Amarica • World Headquarters: Philadelphia 



INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 
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DICTOGRAPH 



now enters 
into 
jet age 
communication 
with, a 
system 
that thinks 



ings. Adding to this is the record 
peacetime federal budget deficit of 
$ 1 2.5 billion in the 1959 fiscal year, 
with its consequent increase in 
federal borrowing. 

Treasury officials predict that, if 
the ceiling on long-term financing 
is removed, short-term interest rates 
will subside to a more natural level. 
They also believe that the resulting 
increase in investor confidence in 
the soundness of the dollar might 
prevent long-term interest rates 
from rising. 

Opponents of the President's re- 
quest propose that the Federal Re- 
serve banks buy long-term Treasury 
bonds at interest rates just below the 
4'/i per cent ceiling. This was done 
in the period before 1951, when the 
Federal Reserve pegged the govern- 
ment's long-term interest rate to 
hold it down. The results proved so 
inflationary, however, that the 
policy was dropped. Prices rose 10 
times as fast in the five years pre- 
ceding 1951 as they did in the five 
years following. 

If the Federal Reserve banks 
buy Treasury bonds, they do so 
simply by crediting the government 
with a deposit created for the 
amount of the bonds. This deposit 
enters the reserves of the banking 
system and, since banks can lend 
money up to six times the amount of 
I heir reserves, the supply of credit 
is expanded with inflationary conse- 
quences. 

Failure of Congress to give the 
Treasury the tools it needs for 
sound debt management could have 
international repercussions. Foreign 
investors have substantial holdings 
of this country's securities and a 
practical interest in how the United 
States handles its affairs. As the 
President has pointed out. it is es 
sential that they continue to view 
the American dollar as a sound and 
stable currency. 

With I960 an election year, ob- 
servers see shaping up possibly the 
greatest battle over money since the 
presidential campaign of 1896, when 
William Jennings Bryan unsuccess- 
fully declaimed against the "cross 
of gold." Under Secretary of the 
Treasury Scribner has put the peo- 
ple's choice in these terms: 

"They must choose between arti- 
ficially low interest rates created by 
soft money, and the inflation that 
results, or the flexible interest rates 
that are essential if inflation is to 
be avoided and growth is to be 
healthy and long-lasting." end 




Push-button intelligence with PRIVACY 
for the executive is a vital asset for 
decision and action. DICTOGRAPH 
provides the executive with new desk top 
communication instruments that think 
with jet age speed, expedite inter- 
office activities through an all-transistor 
brain. The new fool-proof DICTOGRAPH 
system instantly tells the executive 
the who, what and where of each call. 
DICTOGRAPH is the key executive tool 
of more American government, military 
and business leaders than any other 
communication system, DICTOGRAPH is 
the only system that provides proper 
control, supervision and liaison. A 
DICTOGRAPH representative will survey 
f^^SSM y° ur eternal communications 
I^Sgl requirements without obligation. 



DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. NB -11, 95 25 149th Street, Jemalce 35, New rork 

NAME. . ■ — 



I want to save time and money. 
Please tend me complete information 
on the new DICTOGRAPH. 

C intercommunication ayatem 

□ paging Q miracle pocket paging 

□ muaic diatribution 

□ central dictating H cuitom ayatame 



COMPANY- 
ADDRESS — 
CITY 



-ZONE 



STATE 



MANUFACTURERS OF WORLD FAMOUS ACOUSTICOIl HEARING AIDS • OFfiCES THROUGHOUT U.S. AND CANADA 
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"Production up 36%... insurance costs down 34%!" 




says Les Ellis 

"Despite our best efforts, costly disabling 
injuries were cutting into our production 
of automotive accessories. 

"When Hardware Mutuals took on our 
Workmen's Compensation program, their 
safety engineers pointed out various physi- 
cal hazards . . . our need for Q safety 
glasses, © more machine guards, ® head 
protection, Q gloves, and Q protective 
aprons. They worked with our men on the 
production line and instilled in them the 
psychology of safety. It worked wonders. 

"In a single year we saved $2,209 on our 



premium. This 34 r .' ( saving was due to the 
dividend and control of losses. As our acci- 
dent rate fell, our units produced per man- 
hour went from 3.6 to 4.9! Better still, our 
employes had safer working conditions. 
We're sold on Hardware Mutuals approach 
to savings through safety." 

Dividend savings, too! 
Our safety program is just one means or saving 
with Hardware Mutuals Workmen's Compensa- 
tion. Ask about dividend savings and convenient 
payment plans, too. Discover how much you can 
benefit your husiness. Just look for our listing in 
the Yellow Pages. 



Hardware Mutuals* 



Insurance for your Auto . . . Home . . . Business 
Stevens Point. Wisconsin • Offices Coast to Coast 

HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY • HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL flRE INSURANCE COMPANY . SENTRY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 



TRENDS of Nation's Business 



Washington mood 



BY EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 



What's behind Khrushchev peace talk 



The expectation at the Pentagon is that spending 
on our armed forces will continue at the current rate 
— $41 billion annually — for at least another three 

years. 

What happens after that will be up to the world's 
statesmen, particularly the leaders of the United 
States and the Soviet Union. It will depend upon 
whether they are able to work out some kind of live- 
and-let-live arrangement, and so pave the way for 
a reduction of armaments. 

Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev's proposal for 
general and complete disarmament — meaning, in his 
words, that "land armies, navies and air forces will 
cease to exist" — was received by most Americans 
with a good deal of skepticism and suspicion. 

Dr. George Gallup, after a survey, reported that 59 
per cent of those questioned felt that the Russian 
ruler was "not sincere." Only 20 per cent thought 
that he was sincere, and 2J per cent had no opinion. 

Still, President Eisenhower thinks that something 
might come of Mr. Khrushchev's plan, perhaps a slow 
phase-by-phase reduction of armaments. The two of 
them talked about it at their Camp David meeting. 
;ind the soldier-statesman later told reporters how the 
communist boss "deplored" the vast wealth that his 
country has had to put into the engines of war. 

Sir Winston Churchill, a realist if ever there was 
one, said recently that "we have seen some sign that 
the long period of suspicion and abuse may be end- 
ing." He said that if reduction of armaments — or 
total abolition- could be achieved, it should be ac- 
companied by the creation of an international police 
force to keep order in the world. 

It was this old British lion, now 84, who first 
sounded the alarm after Joseph Stalin opened the 
cold war. Mr. Churchill warned in his great Iron 
Curtain speech at Fulton, Mo., in 1946 that the 
Russians despised weakness and respected only 
strength. 

Has the Soviet Union's goal of world domination 



really changed since Stalin's time? Is the pledged 
word of the Kremlin any better now than it was then? 

The answer to the first question was given by 
Premier Khrushchev while he was in the United 
States. He predicted bluntly that communism would 
"bury" capitalism, just as capitalism once triumphed 
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Sir Winston Churchill: "We have seen 
some sign that the long period of 
suspicion and abuse may be ending" 



over feudalism. But he said that the burying would 
be done through friendly competition. 

As for the second question, the United States and 
its allies have no thought of relying on Soviet pledges 
in connection with arms reduction. They would have 
to have some foolproof system of inspection that 
would be a guarantee against treachery. 

President Eisenhower does believe that Premier 
Khrushchev is sincere when he inveighs against 
another great war. He said so while Mr. K. was in 
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this country. He said it at a news conference in a 
colloquy that went like this: 

Reporter — "Mr. President, from time to time, you 
have said that there is no alternative to peace — that 
a great war would be stupid, crazy. Mr. Khrushchev 
seems to be talking pretty much along the same line. 
Do you think he really shares your horror of a great 
war?" 

The President — "Frankly, I believe that is the one 
thing [on which] he does agree with us fully." 

Khrushchev did so much bragging in the United 
States, built up so many headlines by scolding Holly- 
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Pledge to give the Soviet people better 
housing, more consumer goods may force 
Khrushchev to taper off the arms race 



wood and threatening to go home mad, that his anti- 
war talk was largely overlooked. But in his rough 
and tough way he was one of the most eloquent 
apostles of peace who has come this way in a long 
time— that is, if it could be assumed, as the President 
assumed, that he meant what he said. 

In toasting the President at a state dinner in the 
White House, the Premier said that the United 
States and the Soviet Union were "much too strong" 
to quarrel; that a conflict between them would result 
in a "world shambles." 

Next day, in a speech at the National Press Club, 
he struck the same note, saying: 

"The Soviet Union and the United States are faced 
with this alternative: Either the latest achievements 
of scientific and technical thought — the discovery of 
the secret of the atom, the development of rockets 
and the penetration of outer space — will be placed 
in the service of a peaceful future and prosperity 
of mankind, or they will be used for the purpose of 
destruction and annihilation — and, as a result, the 
earth will be covered with ashes and graves. 

"The Soviet people have long made their choice 
for peace." 



What Premier Khrushchev was saying here, of 
course, was that the Soviet Union wants peace so 
long as it can hold on to its empire, including Poland, 
Hungary, East Germany and all the other captive 
states for whose liberation millions pray daily. 

But to get back to the question of armaments: Some 
Americans who have made a firsthand study of the 
Soviet Union are convinced that Mr. Khrushchev is 
being pushed toward a reduction of military spending 
by the compulsions of his situation at home. 

Harrison Salisbury, for a number of years the 
Moscow correspondent of the New York Times and 
a recent visitor there, says that Mr. Khrushchev's 
ambition is to ease off the cold war and get going 
full-scale on peaceful production. 

He reported in the Times that the Soviet leader 
really wants to give the Russian people some of the 
good things of life, things that have been promised 
them for more than 40 years, ever since the Bolshevik 
Revolution of 1917. 

Mr. Khrushchev already has made some headway. 
An ambitious housing program has been launched. 
There is more food and a greater variety of it, there 
is more clothing, and a start has been made in pro- 
viding the people with household gadgets. 

But the Soviet industrial plant, in spite of enormous 
expansion in recent decades, is still only about 60 
per cent the size of that of the United States, al- 
though it must serve a population a third larger. 

How can Premier Khrushchev meet his pledges to 
the Soviet people? How can he reach the grandiose 
goals he has set for surpassing the United States in 
meat, milk and butter production by 1965? 

Mr. Salisbury answers these questions this way: 

"There is only one practical way in which it can 
be done. If the arms race can be tapered off, if vast 
segments of Soviet industrial and technological re- 
serves can be freed from military uses and diverted 
to civilian purposes then, perhaps, Mr. Khrushchev 
might have a chance to make good his promises 
and meet the urgent needs of his people." 

All right, just suppose now that the U. S. A., the 
U. S. S. R. and the other powers did sign and 
ratify a treaty for a reduction of armaments ( total 
disarmament seems too much to expect) : What would 
be the effect on the American economy? Would this 
country, as some fear, be forced into a violent transi- 
tion that would throw millions out of work? 

Officials of the Eisenhower Administration includ- 
ing the President himself — have no fear of an in- 
dustrial upheaval or a recession. They would almost 
certainly agree with an article in the October issue 
of Nation's Business ("What Peace Would Do to 
You" ) , which foresaw these consequences of a sharply 
reduced military budget: lower taxes, a rise in con- 
sumer spending, a terrific upsurge in outlays for new 
plants and equipment, and larger incomes for every- 
body to spend and invest. 

All things considered, including the fact that Red 
China is an outlaw nation that we will not deal with, 
the idea of arms reduction seems fantastic. Yet it is 
no more fantastic than what was witnessed at the 
White House in September — the leader of the free 
world and the No. 1 man of the communist world 
exchanging champagne toasts in the state dining room. 
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That driver^ 6^ ' not there yet! 
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WHEN DRIVERS ARE LOST AND ORDERS ARE LATE . . . WHEN TEMPERS FLARE AND 
CUSTOMERS ARE MAD— YOU'RE ALREADY PAYING FOR MOTOROLA 2-WAY RADIO! 

When your vehicles burn-up unnecessary backtracking miles . . . when they're forced to 
"deadhead" home — you're more than footing the daily cost of direct, constant Motorola 
radio control. ■ Motorola outsells all other makes combined for the very logical reason that 
it's the most reliable, most economical- to-operate 2-way radio on the market— a product of 
over two decades of concentrated experience. ■ Now, thanks to new FCC regulations, every 
business can cash-in on the benefits of the world's most profitable 2-way radio. Consult your 
local Motorola Man for full facta— or write today. No obligation, of course. 
Motorola . . . the communications specialists for industry 
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MOTOROLA 



2-WAY RADIO 



Motorola Communications St Electronics, Inc., 4501 Augusta Blvd., Chicago St, III. 

A Subsidiary of Motorola Inc. SPauioinp a-6500 




Display- maker hits market first with Air Express 

How do you get chic new mannequins like this to stores on time for high-fashion dis- 
plays? Zaria Displays ships them the fast, convenient way , , , by AIR EXPRESS direct 
from warehouse to store window,' Zaria knows that "kid-glove" AIR EXPRESS handling 
makes elaborate packaging unnecessary. The market for your products too parts, perish- 
ables, valuable papers or brand-new lines— is only a phone call away. And you can ship 
the whole country over at low cost. AIR EXPRESS assumes all responsibility door-to-door. 
Naturally more businesses than ever that think FAST . . , think AIR EXPRESS first! 



AIR EXPRESS 



CALL MR EXPRESS, DIVISION OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY * GETS THERE FIRST VIA tt S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 
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The state of the nation 

BY FELIX MORLEY 

We're caught in Europe's trade rivalry 



This is a golden autumn for Western Europe. In 
spite of Berlin and other unsettled political issues, 
the wheels of industry are humming steadily in nearly 
nil the 17 countries that constitute the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation. Almost every- 
where unemployment is low, personal savings are 
mounting, prices are steady and communism is at a 
severe discount. Unbroken weeks of beautiful weather 
have buoyed a general optimism inspired by fiscal 
and economic stability. 

If Western Europe could be called the sum of its 
separate parts, as may properly be said of the United 
States, the picture would indeed be wholly pleasing. 
But if one seeks that objective of European unity — 
perhaps even outright political federation, which 
American diplomacy has endeavored to promote — 
then the horizon is clouded. For the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, despite the pros- 
perity of individual members, is failing to build a single 
unified area with a common commercial program. 

Two potentially hostile groupings, based on dif- 
ferent commercial objectives, recently have been 
dividing Western Europe into rival camps. One 
of these groups is the Common Market, already estnb- 
lished, of France, Italy, West Germany and the three 
Benelux countries: Belgium, The Netherlands and 
Luxembourg. The other group composes the develop 
ing Free Trade Association of Austria, Denmark. 
Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland and the 
United Kingdom. 

The basic reasons for these rival approaches to 
European unification are political. They are found, on 
the one hand, in the joint Franco-German realization 
that their past hatreds have been mutually suicidal 
and, on the other hand, in the British determination 
to remain isolated from continental Europe. The grow- 
ing Franco-German unity and the undiminishing Brit- 
ish separatism together go far to explain why the 
Common Market countries are thinking in terms of 
economic integration and their rivals in terms of free 
exchange among wholly independent sovereignties. 

The divergency is, of course, of vital importance to 
every American who is directly or indirectly inter- 



ested in foreign trade. It could become a question of 
whether our exporters are to deal with a closed or 
with an open market in Europe. And while reconcilia 
tion of the viewpoints is not impossible, and is cer- 
tainly being sought, the fundamental cleavage runs 
deep. The steadily developing merger of the French 




and German economies accords ill with the British 
conviction that this is not in the interest of their 
world-wide trade. 

The very real recovery of France, under the leader- 
ship of General de Gaulle, is serving to emphasize the 
cleavage. Except for its immense African holdings, the 
French Empire is now a thing of the past. But these 
are a big exception and France, together with Bel- 
gium, is trying to maintain African possessions by 
merging them in the Common Market. Germany, 
Italy and The Netherlands, deprived of all their col- 
onies, may thus obtain easier access to enormous raw 
material reserves in return for help in financing de- 
velopment, for which Germany at least now has sub- 
stantial means. 

What remains of Britain's far-flung empire cannot 
be thus consolidated. Moreover, Ixmdon could not 
even hope to bring Canada and the other independent 
members of the Commonwealth into the European 
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Common Market, and, to preserve preferential trade 
relations with them, must — or so it is argued — stay 
outside. 

On the other hand, the dim prospects for German 
reunification help to bind the Federal Republic into 
the Common Market. Chancellor Adenauer has been 
one of its foremost advocates because this member- 
ship, with so much territory lost to communism, 
seems the best way to insure continuance of West 
German prosperity. France welcomes the potent part 
nership of a chastened Germany reduced to a shadow 
of its former military strength. 

The European Economic Community, to use the 
official term for the Common Market grouping, is 
based upon treaties drafted in 1955. It actually got 
under way, directed from headquarters in Brussels, on 
Jan. 1 of this year. 

On that date the six participating governments 
took steps to make their currencies freely convertible, 
reduced their tariff schedules as between each other 
by 10 per cent, enlarged import quotas — wherever 
existing — within the group by 20 per cent. These 
quotas will be further enlarged on Jan. 1, 1960, and 
on July 1 of next year internal tariffs, within the 
Common Market, will be dropped by a further 10 per 
cent. Meantime the customs duties on imports from 
countries outside the union are being adjusted to a 
uniform scale, so that all imports going to any of the 
six will eventually be subjected to identical levies. 

By 1970, if further scheduled steps are maintained, 
all trade restrictions among the six will have been 
eliminated. They will then form a single Common 
Market, as much so as any group of states within the 
American union. The significance of the development, 
now too advanced to be regarded as experimental, is 
emphasized by simultaneous collective action to co- 
ordinate the social security systems of the six, to con- 
solidate the machinery of investment, and to permit 
unrestricted movement of labor across the now largely 
meaningless boundaries within this European Eco- 
nomic Community. 

The proposed Free Trade Association of the outer 
seven European countries is neither so far along nor 
so ambitious politically as is the Common Market 
plan. The draft treaty embodying this second organi- 
zation has indeed only just been worked out and will 
be submitted to the seven governments for formal 
approval this month. But the spade work, mostly 
British, has been thorough and ratifications of the 
new treaty are likely to come quickly. 

Before the end of the coming year it is probable 
that two distinct commercial blocs will be not merely 
established but also functioning actively mi wholly 
new lines in noncommunist Europe. The only coun- 
tries there not yet definitely included in one or the 
other grouping are Greece and Turkey, which plan 
to be associated with the Common Market; Ireland 
and Finland, the first of which is expected to join the 
Free Trade Association, and Spain, currently receiv- 
ing a cold shoulder. 

From the viewpoint of American business it is 



apparent that each of these new European co 
cial groupings offers advantages and disadvantages. 

In the Common Market, once internal tariffs have 
been eliminated, French, Germans, Italians and Ben- 
eluxers will tend to buy from each other rather than 
to accept competitive American exports against which 
high duties will continue to be charged. On the other 
hand, the purchasing power of the unified area may 
be expected to show a pronounced increase and mar- 
keting procedures there will be greatly simplified by 
uniformity of the regulations heretofore determined 
separately by six different governments. To meet this 
developing situation, a considerable number of Amer- 
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France's de Gaulle and Germany's Adenauer 
are key figures in the Common Market group 



ican firms are already establishing factories within 
the Common Market, and unifying their distribution 
agencies there when actual production within the area 
it. not contemplated. 

There will be no cause for any such realignment of 
operations in countries adhering to the projected Free 
Trade Association. These seven will not establish a 
common external tariff, but will agree gradually to 
eliminate all tariffs and quota restrictions among 
themselves. 

But, as an illustration, if Sweden drops all duties 
on British manufactures, it will obviously narrow the 
Swedish market for competitive American exports. 
Such a situation, it is freely admitted, would bring 
strong pressure on the United States to eliminate 
tariffs against the seven as they are eliminated among 
the seven— or in effect to force the United States into 
the projected Free Trade Association. The plans of 
this still embryonic grouping run counter to the 
principle of the Most Favored Nation Clause, but 
not to the provisions of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, to which the United States is a 
party. 

The outstanding fact is that the division of West- 
ern Europe is something quite different from the over- 
all unification that American commercial diplomacy 
has sought to forward, and that it raises new and 
very knotty problems for that diplomacy. They will 
be easier to solve if the Common Market and Free 
Trade movements can be unified and proposals to this 
end are still being discussed and explored. But. if 
this reconciliation is to be expected, there is no good 
explanation of why the present cleavage has already 
gone so far. 
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Brody gets his men! 




Al Brody was ambitious and ii was his hopeful dream 
To weld his up and coming men into a winning team. 

But fast as they grew capable, they thwarted his intentions 
By taking off to larger firms for benefits and pensions. 




'My company's a training school," poor Al was in a stew, 
"We're oversmall to offer all the benefits. I'm through!" 

His Travelers* man replied. "Not so! We have a plan so neal 
A company with ten or more employees can compete! 




4. 




"Group life and health insurance," itemized his trusty man, 
'Major medical and pensions can be worked into a plan. 
It's simple to administer, you use our handy kit — 
Your geniuses are happy mid the cost won't hurt a bit." 



M smiled. "I'm sold, so sign me up. I'll notify my staff." 

Now Brody has a winning team and sales arc off the graph. 
If you have over ten employees*, uuickly check this plan. 

It can be lilted to your needs bv \our own Traselers' man. 

"Minimum of IS required in Florida. 



cm THE TRAVELERS 

Insurance Companies 




HAM FOND l(. CONMICTICUt 

All forma of business and personal insurance including 

Life • Accident • Group • Fire • Marine • Automobile • Casualty ♦ Bonds 





COMFORT 



Give a girl the comfort of a Goodform chair... 
and watch her work output rise! 



"Businessmen are beginning to realize," says Dr. 
Bertrand Klass. Vice President and Senior Psycholo- 
gist of Forbes Marketing Research Inc.. "how 
important working comfort can be to girls in an 
office. Take a chair, for example. Give them a chair 
that's adjusted to their own size and build and you'll 
find they're better rested and generally more efficient. 
Employees will also be likely to appreciate manage- 
ment's interest in their comfort. Good employee rela- 
tions generally mean higher productivity and profit." 



Tn boost productivity in your offices as much as 
25%. call on GF— America's largest maker of metal 
business furniture. Only GF offers complete plan- 
ning, design and decorator services that lake into con- 
sideration, not just space utilization and work-flow, 
but the many human factors that make for efficiency. 

An informative booklet. "Plan to Profit From 
Your Office In vestm ent", is yours for theasking. J ust 
call your GF branch or dealer, or write The General 
FireproofingCompany.Dept. J.l5,Youngstownl,Ohio. 




GENERAL FIREPROOFING 



METAL BUSINESS FURNITURE 
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Where unions 
go from here 



Spurred by 1959's reform legislation, 
labor will seek these new objectives 



Oh<;anizi-;d labor is on the verge of its greatest 
change since the industrial unions split off from the 
American Fedora' ion of Labor to unionize the mass 
production industries. 

Just as happened almost ~2~> years ago. the change 
will alter the character of unions as well as their re- 
lations with employers, employes and the public. 

The new Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act forces unions to become more responsible 
and to conform to approved union practices. While 
meeting these requirements, however, unions will seek 
more influence, authority and control over their 
destiny through more effective politics! action. 

To the extent that unions succeed in increasing 
their influence, the influence of management is likely 
to diminish. 

Here is a size-up of the situation and outlook, con- 
sidered from four major areas of union activity: 

• Internal union management. 

• Political activity. 

• Organizing. 

• Collective bargaining. 

Inside labor 

Thk feuding: Despite proclaimed unity, old rival- 
ries persist between unions and union leaders. 

Among the leaders, the friction is most evident at 
the top. The feeling between akl-cio President 
George Meany and Walter P. Reuther, president of 
the United Automobile Workers, was never worse 
than al the recent am. no convention in San I'Van 



cisco Kven so. Mr. Meany and Mr. Reuther have this 
in common: They are Ixith highly critical of James R. 
Hoffa. head of the world's largest union, the 1.6 mil- 
lion-member International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
Mr. Hoffa, in turn, spares no criticism of Mr. Meany 
and Mr. Reuther and the afl-cio, from which the 
Teamsters were expelled two years ago on charges of 
lx>ing under corrupt influences. 

Bad feeling also continues between Mr. Meany and 
Mr. Reuther, who dominate the afl-cio. and the 
dean of union leaders, John L. Lewis, who formed 
the cio. Mr. I,ewis has pulled his United Mine Work- 
ers out of the akl twice and the cio once. The umw 
■Journal often reflects Mr. Lewis's low opinion of the 
afl-cio by using lower-case letters — afl-cio — when 
referring to it. 

George Meany, key man in the afl and cio merger 
of Dec. 5, 1955, is still the strong man of the merged 
organization and is recognized as the top leader of 
the American labor movement. His ability to effect 
compromise between feuding factions has kept, and 
in the foreseeable future will probably continue to 
keep, the afl-cio'h 135 unions and their leaders to- 
gether despite the heavy strains of internal conflicts 
Bud problems. 

Chances of keeping the akl-cio intact will in- 
crease as outside pressures prow and interunion rival 
ries diminish. The afl-cio affiliates have agreed to set 
up new machinery for compulsory settlement of juris- 
dictional disputes. A plan is expeeted to be approved 
and to become operative next year. 

The threat to Mr. Meany 's leadership comes, not 
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Outside forces counteract - - . 

Rep. Phil M. Landrum of Georgia (left) and Rep. 
Robert P. Griffin of Michigan sponsored the new 
labor reform law, which more than any other one 
thing will force unions to change their mode of oper- 
ation and will tend to unify the labor movement 



from Mr. Hoffa or Mr. Lewis, but from the ambitious 
Mr. Reuther. 

Walter Reuther sacrificed his presidency of the 
cio in the merger agreement, and is biding his time 
to take Mr. Meany's place whon it becomes available. 
The two disagree on both union and political philos- 
ophies. The uaw president, a former Socialist Party 
member, would push the afl-cio further to the left 
and deeper into Democratic Party politics. 

The chances of Mr. Reuther hecoming the next 
president of the afl-cio are slim. He is a contro- 
versial figure and most of the former afl leaders and 
some of his former cio associates would oppose him. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Reuther is trying to build up the 
afl-cio's Industrial Union Department, of which he 
is president, to help promote some of his ideas for 
use as pressure weapons within the afl-cio. 

The Department has 68 unions with seven million 
members, including all of the 30 unions from the old 
cio It duplicates most of the services performed bv 
the afl-cio. The Department will hold its own con- 



vention in Washington early this month. On the sur- 
face, it appears that Mr. Reuther might easily pull 
the Department out of afl-cio and restore the 
separate cio organization, but this is easier said than 
done. There is little prospect that Mr. Reuther will 
attempt or even consider such a step. 

The outlook is for the afl-cio to hold together, 
with i diminishing of the interunion rivalries, al- 
though Mr. Reuther will try harder to mold the organ- 
ization to his way of thinking. 

The reform: A big change in union management 
is being forced by the new labor reform law. For the 
first time, the federal government is concerning itself 
with the internal operations of unions. 

Unions must conform to approved practices, report 
their financial operations to the government, and lx> 
more responsive to the needs and wishes of their 
members. 

This will be a new experience for many unions and 
union leaders. It will likely diminish the abuse of 
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new tensions in AFL-CIO 

AFL-CIO President George Meany is still 
in firm control of the merged labor organi- 
zation. He will keep it from splitting apart 
despite increased friction with former CIO 
unions, which want him to be more militant 




NATS FINI 



Walter P. Reuther is unhappy with Mr. 
Meany's leadership, but will not cause new 
split now. He builds up his Industrial Un- 
ion Department and tries to reshape AFL- 
CIO while waiting to succeed Mr. Meany 



union power in dealing with union members, with 
prospective members and with employers. 

Political activity 

Union political activity will be stepped up, with 
election next year of a President friendly to organ- 
ized labor as the main goal. 

Tbe Landrum-Grifrin labor reform bill would not 
have passed, unionists insist, if a union "friend" had 
been in the White House. He would not have sup- 
ported the bill openly, as President Eisenhower did. 
Had it passed he would have vetoed it and made the 
veto stick, the unionists say. 

Election of Democrats is not enough, unionists arc 
now convinced. Even the party leaders in Congress, 
who arc from the South, are accused of failing to 
deliver the goods when it counted. Look for a shift in 
the direction of Samuel Gompers' philosophy of "elect 
your friends and defeat your enemies," without re- 
gard for parly label. 

Unions will rely more and more on protecting their 



economic gains and winning new objectives through 
political action. Mr. Meany has said unions must 
become as effective in political action as they have 
been in the economic field. 

The biennial afl-cio convention may be shifted 
from odd to even years and thus become a greater 
factor in election campaigns. A special convention 
will be held probably before the next elections. 

Organizing 

Signing up union members has been a tough job 
over the past two years. Union growth has not kept 
up with the growth in the labor force. Membership of 
afl-cio has, in fact, dropped over the past two 
years by 80,000, from 12,751,000 to 12,671,000. 

Unions blame three factors: 

Tbe McClcllan Committee disclosures of corrup- 
tion and racketeering in some unions, the 1958 reces- 
sion, and the integration fight in the South. 

Union organizers expect to be further hampered 
by the new labor law, (continued on page 104) 
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HOW TO BUILD A 




1. MANAGE YOUR 
SELLING EFFORT 



Don't concentrate on 



selling and neglect 
planning, organizing 
and controlling 



2. ORGANIZE MARKETING 
TO MEET COMPANY 
OBJECTIVES 

No plan will fit every 
company, but here's 
one company's setup 



MARKETING 
MANAGER 



*T«rr ST»ft 
Planner noiuu 

MANAGER MANAGER 



ADVERTISING MARKET 

» RESEARCH 
PROMOTION 



FIELD SALES 
MANAGER 



sms 

SERVICE 



SALES 
TRAINING. 



MANAGER 
REGION t 

SAIIS 



MANAGER 
REGION 2 

lAirt 



MANAGER 

REGION ] 
SALES 



MANAGER 
REGION 4 
SALES 




3. GET PRODUCT SALES 
BALANCE THROUGH 
PRODUCT MANAGERS 



The more diverse the 
product line, the more 
likelihood salesmen will 
push a few pet items 
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WINNING SALES TEAM 



Four principles can lead you 
to more successful marketing 



A well balanced marketing team 
is your best guarantee of more prof- 
itable sales. 

Building such a team is not an 
easy job. It requires the integrat- 
ing of a wide variety of company 
activities and the efforts of many 
people. 

But, while difficult, the task is far 
from hopeless. Many companies 
have proved that it can be done, and 
from their successful experience four 
key working principles can be isu 
lated. These principles clearly dem- 
onstrate how to: 

► Manage 1 your selling effort. 

► Organize marketing to accomplish 
company objectives. 

► Get product push by use of prod- 
uct managers. 

► Make your salesmen business 
managers. 

Manage your smiting effort 

The first question in examining 
the present status of the marketing 
concept is: "Why has selling, in- 
stead of marketing, held the domi- 
nant place until recently?" If we 
can find the answer, we will know 
why many old-line sales managers 
still tend to concentrate on personal 
selling and supervision. We will 
also know why it is so difficult for 
many companies to break old habit 
patterns and orient themselves to 
the new marketing approach. 

We can find the bedrock reason 
in the principle of marketing em- 
phasis: "A manager who is required 
both to sell and to manage selling 
will tend to concentrate on selling 
and neglect managing." Keep in 
mind that managing refers to plan- 
ning, organizing and controlling, as 
well as leading, the sales effort. In 
large part, managing is a mental 
activity. It takes a lot of thinking, 
relatively little personal operation. 
The plain fact is that most people 
prefer to do things, not think about 
them. As a result, when top mana- 
gers are called upon to be both 
salesmen and marketing managers, 



management gets the short end of 
the stick. 

This is why the marketing con- 
cept developed in the first place. 
Over the long term, competitive 
selling most often falls behind 
because sales managers fail to 
forecast, develop policy, program, 
budget, establish performance stand- 
ards, and otherwise manage selling. 

How can we make sure that both 
si lling and management of selling 
will be handled effectively? First 
we must recognize that, in most 
companies, managing the marketing 
effort is more than a one-man job. 
In the past, field sales, advertising, 
and market research were often split 
into separate functions because few 
men had the physical and mental 
capacity to handle all three. Yet 
many companies completely over- 
look this today when they forcibly 
unite all marketing functions and 
boost the sales manager to the top 
marketing position. 

The principle of marketing em- 
phasis enables us to foretell the re- 
sult — the new marketing head con- 
tinues to act as a sales supervisor 
and personal salesman and little 
real marketing takes place. 

Typical is the attitude of the mar- 
keting vice president of one eastern 
food company. He spends more 
than 80 per cent of his time touring, 
that is, working with district mana- 
gers and salesmen in the territories. 

"Sales are made in the field, not 
in the office," this executive empha- 
sizes. 

An administrative assistant man- 
ages the sales effort four days out 
of five. Sales have kept pace with 
expanding markets, but profits are 
down noticeably. What is more, the 
company has fallen into a "me too" 
position on an important product 
innovation which its two chief com- 
petitors have already introduced. 

Equally narrow and inadequate is 
the viewpoint of the top marketer 
who continues to believe that the 
first task of every man on the mar- 
( continued on page 86 J 




4. MAKE YOUR SALESMEN 
BUSINESS MANAGERS 

G/Ve a salesman authority 
to decide how to attain 
his sales objectives 
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LET'S TAKE THE 
BRAKES 
OFF GROWTH 



Today's conditions require bringing old 
laws, practices and institutions up to date 



Economic machinery developed to speed our 
growth in the past now threatens to put a damper on 
advancement in the 1960's. 

To counter this threat, adjustments are needed in 
the practices, laws and institutions that make up this 
economic machinery so it will keep abreast of the 
changing business environment. 

Among the factors that comprise this machinery 
and that could be a burden on future growth are: 

► Labor-management relations 

► Social security law and practices 

► Regulatory bodies 

► Money and credit control 

► Metropolitan government 

► Taxation 

Others could be named but these will serve as 
examples. 

The failure of our economic machinery has had 
serious effects in the past. What might have been a 
relatively minor setback in 1929 turned into a deep 
and protracted depression. Today we could handle 
problems we did not handle in 1929. But this does 
not mean that the devices established to deal with 
those problems would meet today's serious needs any 
better than our 1929 institutions, practices and laws 
handled the needs of that day. 

The machinery seems always to lag behind the 
economy. That is to be expected. The machinery 
lags, in part, because it is nobody's business, or at 
best, somebody else's business. Business firms keep 
abreast or fall out. But economic institutions can keep 
on going in the good old-fashioned way whether they 
work well or not bc-cause there are few automatic de- 
vices, such as the profit system, to make them change. 
Recognized and enforceable standards of the suitabil- 
ity of the economic machinery are few. 

That was no great handicap when society was rela- 
tively static. As a matter of fact, in those days sta- 
bility of the economic machinery added to general 
well-being. It gave a sense of belonging to the com 
munity, and a sense of security to the individual. 



which was a help both to the individual and to the 
state. But now that change is rapid, machinery 
adapted to the environment of 30 years ago may 
prove a serious drag. 

Let's look at a few of these outmoded institutions 
and practices: 

Labor relations 

Labor-management relations are important to the 
economy, to say nothing of being important to labor 
and management. But they are not operating satis- 
factorily because we still use the basic system which 
developed during depression and war times. 

Then it was important to prevent cost cutting 
through payment of substandard wages. That gave 
unscrupulous companies an advantage and depressed 
living standards. It was important that labor be able 
to defend its rights. 

After the war, when management was able to sell 
at a price sufficient to cover whatever labor costs 
might be, there seemed to be no urgent need to modify 
the methods inherited from the depression. But now 
we have a high-employment economy in which both 
consumers and producers are relatively well supplied 
with inventories. Both workers and management have 
high incomes but neither has to buy. 

Neither may buy unless he gets what he wants at 
a price he is willing to pay. If labor is able to get a 
wage which forces prices up, consumers will shift 
their favors to the goods which they believe give them 
the best value. If houses go up in price more than 
families believe is justified, consumers may shift their 
purchases to automobiles. If autos go up more than 
consumers will accept, they may shift to motor boats. 
Purchasers are not at the mercy of producers or dis- 
tributors. So the management that grants the de- 
mands of labor that mean increased prices risks 
reduced sales and lower employment. 

On the other hand, labor has a long history of con- 
tinued wage increases. These increases have come to 
be accepted as a right, irrespective of what happens 
to productivity. In addition, ( continued on page .%' > 
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ets re-examine: 



LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS 



Labor expects more wages, 
bringing high prices 
and lower sales 




SOCIAL SECURITY 

Laws discourage elderly 
from working when 
they're needed 




□ □□□ 



REGULATORY BODIES 

Overregulation restricts 
management efficiency, 
competition 



MONEY AND 
CREDIT CONTROL 

Controls haven't kept 
abreast of economic 
changes 



i 
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METROPOLITAN 
GOVERNMENT 

Complex urban services 
need technical 
handling 




TAXATION 

New sources are being 
exhausted, old sources 
overburdened 




TRADE TENSION 
FOR CREATIVITY 

Fresh health concept points way 
to a happier life for executives 



A Nation's Business interview 
with Dr. Halbert L. Dunn, 
Chief of the National Office 
of Vital Statistics, 
U. S. Public Health Service 





Lack of balance in the way we live and work is 
at the root of many of the tensions which beset busi- 
nessmen today. « 

This opinion is expressed by Dr. Halbert L. Dunn, 
physician and long-time chief of the National Office 
of Vital Statistics, in an interview by Nation's 

BUSINESS. 

Most of us have a negative orientation, which 
focuses on freedom from undesirable conditions rather 
than on positive goals, Dr. Dunn says. This can lead 
to a desire to maintain the status quo rather than to 
move ahead. In business, this favors patterns of con- 
formity that stifle imaginative thinking. 

By correlating vital statistics with social, psycho- 
logical and economic data, Dr. Dunn is seeking a 
yardstick with which to measure the degree of health 
of individuals and organizations. 

The project has been endorsed by hundreds of 
physicians, health officials, psychiatrists, and edu- 
cators all over the world. 

Dr. Dunn is former chief of the Mayo Clinic De- 
partment of Statistics and once served as director of 
the University of Minnesota Hospital. 

Dr. Dunn has some suggestions which will prove 
helpful to businessmen. Here is what he told 
Nation's Business. 

Dr. Dunn, you have developed some interesting 
new approaches to what you call "wellness." Can 
you tell us about these ideas? 

Over the years I have come to realize that being 
well is more than just not being sick that getting to 
be well is a way of living that people can move to- 
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The way a man lives 
in his 40's may well 
determine his mor- 
tality 10 years later 



ward only by taking positive steps. It's not enough 
merely to avoid ixior health or sickness. 

What led you to this conclusion? 

My professional experience, combined with the fact 
that for many years I have been interested in the 
way organizations are run. A further factor is the 
changes in our patterns of living over the past 50 
or 60 years. 

The facts I shall cite are well known to all my 
colleagues. The conclusions 1 draw from these facts 
have awakened a lot of interest, but 1 present them 
only as my own. In particular, they do not reflect 
the views of the Public Health Service. 

On the factual side, over the past 60 years the 
country's disease picture has altered drastically. Sn 
has the attack on disease. Ill 1900, more than half our 
deaths were due to influenza, pneumonia, tuberculosis, 
and gastroenteritis. Today, these diseases account for 
only about one death in 25. 

More than half of our present deaths are due to 
heart conditions or to cancer and other malignant 
growths. In 1900, these causes accounted for only 
about one death in five. To put the contrast briefly, 
most of our deaths formerly occurred when the body 
was invaded by foreign organisms. Today most of 
our deaths occur when the body, or some body part, 
goes haywire. 

So the attack on disease also has changed? 

Yes. We now devote a great deal of effort to al- 
leviating chronic conditions which, as they are usually 
approached, must largely be allowed to take their 



course. For the most part, we merely try to slow 
them up. 

You think that doesn't go far enough? 

That's right. But to go further you must draw an 
important conclusion from the facts. I think everyone 
would agree that it would be desirable to treat chronic 
conditions earlier. But how can these conditions be 
identified before acknowledged medical symptoms 
show up? 

What can you point to as tending to produce heart 
disease and other organic conditions, in the same 
sense that the presence of viruses tends to produce 
an infectious disease? I conclude that the chronic dis- 
eases are rooted in the way we live. To prevent or 
postpone their appearance in later life, we must learn 
how to live differently in middle life, and even be- 
fore. The way a man lives in his 40's may well de- 
termine his mortality 10 years later. 

How do you apply your wellness theory to the ques- 
tions raised by the study of vital statistics? 

Major changes have taken place in our society in 
the past 1 1 Hi years or so ll is definitely a shrinking 
world. It is also a world filled with restless striving. 
Everybody is trying to gain a higher standard of liv- 
ing. People are ambitious, both as individuals and as 
members of groups. They expect more than did their 
ancestors. Practically everyone feels the urge toward 
better living whereas formerly this characterized only 
certain sectors of the population and could be realized 
only by a few. It is 'continued on (xigc 44 > 



Instead of a seven- 
day week, your busi- 
ness needs the most 
high-peak hours you 
can give it 
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FEATHERBEDDING HURTS YOU 

All companies have a big stake in the issue 
of unnecessary work and unneeded workers 



Featherbedding's great and growing annual cost 
must be borne in some part by all Americans — con- 
sumers, workers, management, stockholders and gov- 
ernment. 

Recognition of this fact is spreading in industry 
and in other segments of our society. As the awareness 
grows, responsible business leaders are redoubling 
their efforts to end the evils of featherbedding and 
make- work rules. 

These efforts are being spurred by the cost con- 
sciousness created during the 1957-58 recession, by 
competitive pressures to hold down costs, and by a 
tougher approach to collective bargaining. Manage- 
ment also is seeking to eliminate or modify rules that 
limit its area for making decisions. 

The problem is different in the mass-production in- 
dustries than in those organized along craft lines. In 
such industries as printing, building, motion pictures, 
theaters, and railroads — in which craft unions pre- 
dominate—the problem is the large number of rules 
introduced to make jobs or to prevent adoption of 
more efficient methods of production. 

In mass-production industries such as steel, in the 
words of R. Conrad Cooper of United States Steel 
Corporation, the problem is "wasteful practices that 
have grown up over the years — not featherbedding or 
make-work practices deliberately installed." 

Make-work rules often are designed to protect the 
jobs of union members when technology or other fac- 
tors dictate a decline in the demand for their services. 
This is well illustrated by the various restrictions 
which limit the productivity of painters. 

The use of the spray gun, for example, would make 
possible a more efficient as well as more rapid com- 
pletion of a paint job than the use of a four-inch 
brush. Nevertheless, in an attempt to make jobs for 



painters, restrictions have been placed on the use of 
spray guns. As a result, the cost of painting has risen. 
Homes are repainted much less frequently than would 
otherwise be the case. The available jobs have been 
spread out for the existing work force, but the num- 
ber of total joh opportunities has been curtailed. 

Featherbedding and make-work rules often were de- 
veloped for what appeared to he sound business rea 
sons. Thus they may have been introduced as safety 
devices or to provide an incentive for more efficient 
production. With the passage of time and with devel- 
opments in new technology, such work rules often be- 
come obsolete. However, unions are loath to give them 
up on the ground that keeping them results in addi- 
tional jobs for their members. 

An interesting illustration is found in the dual basis 
of pay for railroad operating crafts. An engineer in 
passenger service receives a day's pay when he has 
traveled 100 miles, or worked five hours, whichever 
goal is reached first. The rules defining a "basic day" 
were last modified around the time of World War I. 
This system of compensation was first introduced as 
an incentive to engineers to operate the trains more 
quickly and efficiently. Forty years ago 100 miles was 
about a day's work. Modern railroad technology has 
increased the speed of trains considerably. The old 
rule, therefore, has become obsolete. Its main effect 
has been a substantial increase in the amount of 
leisure time of railroad operating employes and the 
payment of a full day's wages for only part of a 
day's work. 

Featherbedding and make-work rules are economi- 
cally unsound for a number of reasons: 

► They hold down productivity. 

► They add to costs. 

► They impede the mobility of labor. 
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* They create a barrier to new capital investment. 

They involve an uneconomic use of resources. 

The bill for featherbedding must be paid. Con- 
sumers, workers, stockholders and government each 
must pay some part of it. The distribution of the cost 
will vary among industries and under different circum- 
stances. But the tab must be picked up by somebody. 

Productivity 

The key to the American production miracle and 
to our high level of living is found in the cumulative 
rise in output per man-hour. One of the evils of feather- 
bedding and make-work practices is that they ad- 
versely affect the rate of output per man-hour. This 
is inevitable since output per man-hour is determined 
by relating the number of hours worked or paid for 
to the total output. 

The major effect of featherliedding is to increase 
the number of hours paid for. Whenever superfluous 
workers are hired or retained, the denominator of the 
output per man-hour equation is increased and the 
rate of gain is decreased. 

Further increases in the rate of output per man- 
hour would mean a higher rate of economic growth. 
This, in turn, would mean increases in the total vol 
ume of goods and services produced, greater rises in 
levels of living, and an increase in our national 
strength. Alternatively, it would make possible the 
production of the same or a larger quantity of goods 
and services with fewer hours of work and hence set 
the stage for more leisure time. 

The elimination of featherbedding, therefore, would 
mean further progress in line with national goals. One 
price we pay for featherbedding is slower economic 
growth. 

Costs 

The chief task of industry is to produce goods and 
services. Companies are organized to produce or to 
render services and to make profits from their opera- 
tions. In contrast, featherbedders assume that the 
main task of industry is to provide jobs. The decision 
to employ workers is made by considering cost-price 
relationships. The more favorable the relationship, 
the larger the number of jobs that will he created. 
Since featherbedding increases costs, it is not favor- 
able to an expansion in the number of jobs. 

The impact of featherbedding on costs depends 
upon how widespread the practice is and the 
relative size of labor costs. In industries where 
labor costs constitute a (continued on page 79) 
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hold down productivity . . . 
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An authoritative report by the staff of the 



Exports Exports 
from U.S. from RUSSIA 

to RUSSIA to US. 

$2.4 million $9.6 million 

(mostly carbon steel sheets) (mostly furs, chrome, 

platinum & benzene) 

FIRST 3 MONTHS OF 1959 




HOW'S 
BUSINESS? 

today's outlook 



AGRICULTURE 



Total farm output for 1959 will 
be higher than last year, but it will 
produce leas income for farmers. 

While total crop output hovers 
near last year's phenomenal record, 
marketings of livestock and poultry 
will be greater. The sharp increase 
in cattle numbers will provide for 
increased slaughter this year as well 
as for herd expansion. The U. S. De- 
partment of . Agriculture expects 
nine per cent more hogs and a 
marked increase in the production 
of eggs, broilers and turkeys. 

The annual rate of net farm in- 
come for the first three quarters of 
1959 fell 12 per cent below a year 
ago to an estimated $11.5 billion. 
Heavy fall marketings of hogs, corn 
and cotton may reduce this gap to 
seven or eight per cent by the year's 
end. 

Reduced farm income is due pri- 
marily to termination of the acreage 
reserve payments, smaller crops of 
wheat and small feed grains, sub- 
stantially lower prices for hogs, eggs 
and broilers and higher prices for 
farm machinery and motor vehicles. 



CONSTRUCTION 



The regional distribution of resi- 
dential construction activity in 1959 
is continuing in patterns observed in 
recent years. 

Of all building permits issued 
for new dwelling units in the United 
States, 31 per cent are attributed to 
the 11 states of the western region, 
29 per cent to 16 southern states and 



the District of Columbia, 21 per cent 
to the 12 states of the north central 
region, and 19 per cent to the New 
England and Middle Atlantic states. 

Valuation of new dwelling units 
follows a similar distribution, with 
29 per cent attributed to the western 
region, 26 per cent to the southern 
region, 2o per cent to the north cen- 
tral, and 20 per cent to the northeast. 

These distributions reflect the 
continuing improvement of the eco- 
nomic status of large segments of 
our population and accompanying 
moves toward and within urban 
areas. 



CREDIT & FINANCE 



Financial management men are 
predicting: a stabilized dollar, less 
world tension and a possible relaxa- 
tion of labor-management disputes 
in 1960. Generally they show a good 
deal of confidence in the short-run 
future. 

Bankers expect money demands to 
continue strong. 

Federal, state and local govern- 
ments, business and consumers are 
all showing strong demands for 
money and credit. 

Several recent surveys have indi- 
cated that business capital demands 
for expansion and modernization 
will total more than $100 billion in 
the next three years. 

The growing competition for 
funds will cause interest rates on 
borrowed money to go up. This, in 
turn, will stimulate savings and help 
allocate capital to the various users. 

Congress will also need to come to 



grips with the problem of interest 
rates when it returns in January. 
Higher allowable rates on long-term 
government bonds will be a major 
consideration and an anti-inflation 
must. 



DISTRIBUTION 



Despite the steel strike's impact 
in certain areas, sales figures in the 
distributive trades still range from 
three to 21 per cent over year-ago 
levels. 

Retailers and wholesalers are op- 
timistic about the final-quarter out- 
look. In fact, many predict continued 
sales records in 1960. High consum- 
er incomes are still rising, and the 
time-buying spurt gives no sign of 
letting up. 

The general profit outlook is good 
throughout the retail and wholesale 
trades, although not as bright as that 
for sales. However, two recent re- 
ports point out problems in specific 
areas. 

One, from Harvard, says that the 
retail food chain industry may be 
headed for a profit squeeze. In recent 
years, both sales and gross margin 
have risen along with consumer 
spending. However, expenses—par- 
ticularly wages— were going up even 
faster. 

A University of Michigan study 
shows that department stores in the 
$5 million-and-under volume classi- 
fication have made practically no 
progress in the past 30 years on 
their profit ratio. Again, sales and 
gross margins are up -but operating 
expenses have gone up, too. 
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Chamber of Commerce of the United States 



FOREIGN TRADE 



"If you want to live in peace with 
us you must trade with us." 

This remark by Mr. Khrushchev 
on his recent visit to the United 
States was directed at controls on 
U. S. trade with the Soviet Union. 
Relaxation of such controls by our 
government, however, will depend 
on settlement of Russia's lend-lease 
account with the United States. 

Even under the best of circum- 
stances, no dramatic expansion of 
U. S.-Soviet trade is expected. The 
Russians might supply various min- 
erals and forest products at prices 
below those we now pay to other sup- 
pliers. But would it be wise to risk 
alienating present sources of sup- 
ply'' 

Nor is it clear what the Russians 
really want to buy from us. Although 
Premier Khrushchev talked of buy- 
ing consumer goods from the United 
States, it is apparent that he really 
wants capital goods. The hazard in 
this trade is the disclosure, without 
adequate patent protection, of know- 
how developed by American com- 
panies. 

U. S. exports to the U.S.S.R. for 
the first three months of 1959 
totaled $2.4 million, mostly in car- 
bon steel sheets. For the same pe- 
riod, the United States bought $9.6 
million from the U.S.S.R.— mostly 
furs, chrome, platinum and benzene. 



GOVERNMENT SPENDING 



This will be a big month for the 
budget-makers. Hearings on the fis- 
cal 1961 budget are under way be- 
fore the Bureau of the Budget, and 
some hard choices must be made. 
Pressures for more funds for space 
research and an expanded health, 
education and welfare program are 
expected to be especially heavy. De- 
fense, agriculture and veterans' pro- 
grams also will continue to be among 
the prime claimants for federal tax 
money. 

Estimating interest on the debt 
will pose a real problem in view of 
Congress' laxity in the past session 
in dealing with interest rate ceil- 
ings. The amftunt of interest can 
vary considerably, depending upon 
congressional action, but it will al- 
most certainly be above the $9 bil- 
lion figure estimated for this year. 

Interest, national security and 
other built-in cost programs now ac- 



count for about 80 per cent of the 
budget and admit of little or no dis- 
cretion by the President in present- 
ing his recommendations to Con- 
gress. Continuation of this situation 
will make it increasingly difficult in 
future years for the government to 
meet its responsibilities and main- 
tain sound financial policies. 



LABOR 



In the days immediately ahead, 
the Department of Labor and the 
NLKB will be devoting much atten- 
tion to the ground rules which will 
govern the administration of the 
Landrum-Griffin labor reform law. 

The Department of Labor will re- 
ceive a variety of reports required 
under the law while the Board will 
be charged with administering 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act 
in the boycott and picketing fields. 

Consultations with employer 
groups on proposed regulations, re- 
port forms, and scope of administra- 
tion of the law have been solicited 
by the Department and by the 
Board. 

Although not legally required, 
such consultations provide oppor- 
tunities for business groups to make 
known their views on administra- 
tion of the new law. 

Its administration will determine 
the extent of its effectiveness in 
achieving its basic purpose of elimi- 
nating some of the evil practices in 
the labor-management field revealed 
by the McClellan Committee hear- 
ings. 



NATURAL, RESOURCES 



The domestic minerals and petro- 
leum industries seem to be winning 
their fight against a proposed annual 
Census Bureau survey of the min- 
eral industries which would have re- 
quired many man-hours of work and 
considerable expense. 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines has for 
many years been collecting and pub- 
lishing statistics on the production, 
sales, distribution, exports and im- 
ports of minerals, including solid 
fuels and oil and gas, mi an individ- 
ual-commodity basis. Returns of its 
questionnaires, while voluntary, are 
high, and the figures are widely 

used. 

Iii recent years the Census Bu- 
reau has been conducting a five-year 
census of the mineral industries. 



The Bureau has proposed to con- 
duct this survey annually, but has 
been opposed by the industry-sup- 
ported Advisory Council on Federal 
Reports. One mining company rep- 
resentative pointed out that his firm 
is now filing some 350 federal forms 
each year. He estimated that the 
proposed new survey would cost the 
mining industry several million 
dollars a year. 



TAXATION 



State tax commissioners quickly 
seized an opportunity to tell tax 
officials of leading firms that they 
intended to challenge the constitu- 
tionality of the recently passed law 
limiting the powers of the states to 
tax income from interstate com- 
merce. 

Indicated prime target of the as- 
sault is the prohibition against 
retroactive billing for back taxes 
which would have been permitted 
under prior law-at least within a 
three-year limitation. 

Second target will be the defini- 
tion of what constitutes an "office" 
for state tax purposes. 

Greatest fear expressed was that 
Congress might consider this law 
a precedent for development of a 
mandatory formula for apportion- 
ment or allocation of taxable income. 
This the states have been attempt- 
ing to do for themselves, but with a 
notable absence of success. 

One spokesman for the states said, 
"There's a great likelihood Congress 
will take action first if the corpora- 
tions and states don't soon get to- 
gether." 



TRANSPORTATION 



During the next 10 to 15 years, 
American-flag steamship operators 
plan to replace their aging ships 
with up-to-the-minute vessels, incor- 
porating improvements in service, 
safety, and economy of operation. 
Some 300 vessels are involved. 

Called the largest shipbuilding ef- 
fort in peacetime history, one sig- 
nificant effect will be the impact of 
the program on the nation's finan- 
cial institutions. 

With the total cost of the program 
being estimated at about $3.5 bil- 
lion, the steamship companies indi- 
cate that they will seek money for 
new vessels from private sources in 
unprecedented amounts. 
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TENSION 

continued from page 39 

also an older world, because we are 
saving lives through triumphs over 
infectious diseases and other threats 
to infancy. People now live longer. 

Another factor has become appar- 
ent in the past century: It is a world 
of mounting tensions. Every year, 
the tensions are increasing, not only 
internationally but inside the daily 
patterns of living. I think practi- 
cally all experts would agree that 
some of the chronic illnesses, such 
as mental diseases and cardiac dis- 
eases, are largely influenced by 
these tensions. 

In addition, our values have been 
changing under the impact of 
science and changing life conditions. 
More of us are in positions of in- 
fluence and power and want to keep 



watch for. 



things as they are. So many of us 
have so many material things and 
are so self-centered that we are per- 
fectly willing to accept the status 
quo. Largely, we would be content 
to enjoy life. Certainly this great 
change in values contains much that 
deserves analysis; obviously the con- 
sequences are not all good or all 
bad. 

What conclusions do you draw 
from these social changes? 

I draw two conclusions which 
tend to produce a single unfavorable 
result. This result can be counter- 
acted by a suitable reorientation of 
our efforts, however. First, the new 
conditions under which we live favor 
instability and rapid change, not 
only in the way we live but in the 
way we think and feel. Second, be- 
cause the need for change is so in- 
sistent, we earnestly desire security. 



As .1 result, our lives are subjected. 
I think, to psychological and to 
physiological pushing and pulling. 
We are subjected to what Dr. Hans 
Selye calls the stress syndrome. 

Can you expand on that? 

It's really simple. When an or- 
ganism — say a laboratory rat or 
rabbit or a man engaged in ordinary 
living — is threatened in some way, 
as by a disease, a hurt, or a danger, 
in addition to responses that are 
specific to the particular threat, the 
organism undergoes responses that 
are common to the threat situation 
as such. This is the stress syndrome, 
or sequence of symptoms due to 
stress. Temperature rises, blood ves- 
sels constrict, the heart pounds or 
goes slack, apprehension is dis- 
played, movement may fluctuate be- 
tween spasm and inertia. If the 
threat is long-continued and severe, 
ulcers are induced, the heart is dam- 
aged, and perhaps even coma and 
death may ensue. 

You feel, then, that the conditions 
of modern living induce stress 
patterns in the population as a 
whole, and that these patterns 
gain some degree of expression in 
the statistical data concerning 
death and sickness? 

Precisely. This is theory and 
needs much in the way of criticism 
and development, but it is not just 
a leap in the dark. 

As I see it, a person is well in the 
degree that he is able to deal with 
his intrinsic life stresses. But we 
need to be careful here. For ex- 
ample, it isn't easy to ignore or sup- 
press a stress. To do so may require 
a kind of fined stance which is itself 
stressful. Up to some varying level, 
depending on the individual and 
circumstances, stresses can be ac- 
cepted and a certain degree of stress 
can be invigorating. There is need 
here for balance in living — a bal- 
ance not only between stress and its 
absence but also between other basic 
human needs. 

What are some of these human 
needs that must be kept in bal- 
ance? 

First of all, you have the basic 
survival needs. A person has to have 
enough food of the right kind. 

A second human need is to pro- 
tect the organism from the thou- 
sands of things that can destroy it. 

A third human need is to com- 
municate with others and with the 
world at large. A person who can't 
disclose his inner thoughts is un- 
duly subjected to stress, which can 
easily show itself in his degree of 
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TENSION 

continued 

wellness and may even be reflected 
in whether he will die early or late 
in life. 

I won't try to enumerate all the 
needs that might be identified. I d<> 
want to name a few others, however, 
that may be received quizzically. 

I think all human beings need to 
cultivate imagination through cre- 
ative expression, and I think that 
all human beings need to express 
love and altruism. We think of im- 
agination, love, and altruism as lux- 
uries, suitable at best for only the 
occasional peaks of living, whereas 
they should flow through all living. 
I think these qualities form part of 
the core of wellness that patient re- 
search will some day disclose. 

It is built into us to be imagina- 
tive, but our whole conformity pat- 
tern tends to remove imagination. 
In our whole business structure of 
leadership we are caught in an in- 
creasing amount of organization 
lore. This is the way we do things. 
There is more conformity. Yet there 
is a tremendous release of tension 
when you can express your imagina- 
tion. Organizations need the imagi- 
native touch from their top people. 
But we tend to beat it out of our top 
executives; — in fact, out of all our 
people — because we think it is bet- 
ter to go along like the other fellow. 

You believe that a person's health 
actually improves in the fullness 
of imaginative expression? 

There is no question in my mind 
that it is an essential part of being 
dynamically well. 

A top manager would need, then, 
at least one person in whom he 
can really confide? 

Yes. That is a part of human fel- 
lowship* — something nobody can be 
without. You can't insulate yourself, 
and you have to grow. By growth I 
don't mean just physical growth, I 
mean mental and spiritual growth, 
too. You must also have relaxation, 
play and fun. and humor. You can't 
focus energy on problems all the 
time and hold it there. 

Are all these needs geared into 
the body structure and the body 
physiology? 

Yes. I have been interested, for 
instance, in medical experiments on 
how people relax. The tensions of 
living are built into the muscles, by 
and large, Muscle tension patterns 
allow us to learn how to walk and 
talk and everything else that we do 



automatically. We build these re- 
action patterns into our muscles. 
But the interesting thing is this: 
Anything that comes along in our 
daily life, even much later, can stir 
up the sleeping memories that are 
recorded in muscle tensions and re- 
exercise those stored tensions. We 
call these emotional responses. 

If you store hate, fear, prejudice 
and frustration in the muscle pat- 
terns, then months or years after- 
wards, even when you seem to be 
entirely relaxed, situations can come 
up that will carry you back and 
make you experience those early 
tensions all over again. In the mean- 
time, the patterns are probably 
racing round and round in the or- 
ganism, though below the level of 
awareness. Thus does tension exert 
its wear-and-tear effects on your 
arteries and your heart. 

We need well communities no 
less than well individuals. Without 
well communities, how can wc have 
well families? So I would insist that 
one of the logical ways of dealing 
with stress is to find ways of remov- 
ing it from our social and natural 
environment when its presence dis- 
turbs the balance of living. 

You began by saying that one of 
the paths leading you to your well- 
ness views grew out of your in- 
terest in the way organizations arc 
run. Would you elaborate on that? 

I am no authority on business, 
but I am generalizing from my ex- 
perience in running organizations of 
several hundred people over about 
40 years. 

I would say that the supervisor 
is often caught between trying to 
Uc-I people to do tiling and trying 
to satisfy demands from the top. 
There's nothing intrinsically wrong 
in that, but frequently he is held 
responsible for something without 
being given authority to act. 

In my opinion, a pattern of organ- 
ization can be developed which 
tends to decentralize responsibility 
and authority to successive layers, 
to produce coordination, and at the 
same time to stimulate the imagina- 
tions of people lower down in the 
organization and bring their ideas 
into the affairs of the business. 

Are you saying that if you want to 
be a well executive and want 
others in your organization to 
be well you should not overcen- 
tralize control? 

That is right. You can centralize 
policy making, but it is not sound 
to overcentralize administration. I 
would like to echo a view expressed 
( continued on page 50 J 
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TENSION 

continued 

by Merle Tuve, of the Massachusetts 
Institute "I" Technology, who holds 
that the following criteria can be 
used to identify organizational pol- 
icies which foster individual free- 
dom: First, the individual is ex- 
pected to communicate his honest 
convictions regarding actions or 
goals of the organized group in 
which he is a participant; second, 
these communications are received 
with respect and given due weight, 
after correspondingly honest and 
critical evaluation. 

I think these fundamental prin- 
ciples are necessary to an organiza- 
tion, whatever its nature. 

Are you advocating democratic or 
participative management? 

I don't advocate voting in man- 
aging, if that is what you mean by 
participation. I do mean, however, 
that the individual within the organ- 
ist t ion needs to be able to put in 
his two cents' worth and have it rec- 
ognized before decisions are made. 
Thai brings dignity back into the 
job. Without job dignity, why 
should a worker feel any sense of 
loyalty to the business? 

Is our concern for security a fac- 
tor working against wellness? 

Let me put it this way. Adventure 
is never secure. On the other hand, 
you must have some security. There 
should lie a balance. If you gel over- 
emphasis on one or the other, il is 
difficult to be dynamically at your 
highest potential. 

What are some of the unfavorable 
manifestations of security-con- 
sciousness? 

I think we must look at the posi- 
tive side, at what makes us well. 
What makes us dynamically well is 
neither security nor adventure taken 
alone, but keeping a balance be- 
tween the things that are vital to 
the nature of every person. 

Since none of us can live outside 
of organizations any more, we must 
find ways, within organizational 
structures, for the personal ego to 
find its satisfaction as a part of the 
structure. This naturally involves 
much more than responsiveness to 
idea.- and much more than provid 
ing both security and adventure. It 
involves, for example, providing op- 
portunities for creative expression, 
altruism, and love. 

What can an organization do to 
further wellness? 

One thing is a readjustment of re- 
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TRADE TENSION FOR CREATIVITY continued 

Nobody can do his best when he 
is always working under tension 



tirement policies. I think they are 
out of line with reality, because no- 
body can drop out of life at a cer- 
tain fixed age — no matter how com- 
fortable you make his life — and, 
at the same time, enjoy high-level 
wellness. 

The older person must have a 
continuing opportunity and purpose 
to give his life meaning. He must 
feel dignity in that purpose. I think 
we are losing our greatest single na- 
ational asset in not cultivating this 
potential. 

Would you recommend any par- 
ticular things that a business or- 
ganization could do to avoid the 
bad effects of retirement? 

A lot of our retirement policies 
originated in depression. We need to 
re-examine these policies to fit cur- 
rent needs and conditions. For in- 
stance, we should see how fully we 
can get people into at least part- 
time activities that will make them 
useful. This means we ought to chal- 
lenge some of our basic attitudes 
on pensions. 

Would you favor a flexible retire- 
ment approach where men were 
retired, irrespective of their ages, 
at the time that would be best for 
them? 

1 think that is one possibility. 

Here is another potential solu- 
tion. As you get older, your metab- 
olism slows down and you need a 
somewhat safer environment. I think 
the real role of most of the older 
people would be to find a valued 
place within the community struc- 
ture. Communities could really 
come to depend upon the activities 
and wisdom of our older people. 

What about using retired execu- 
tives on a consultant basis? 

I think that's fine, but it is just 
a small fraction of the total. The 
great masses of people will have to 
find other types of outlet. I think 
my feelings can be summarized by 
defining what high-level wellness 
means to me. 

I am not just talking about the 
absence of sickness, but rather 
whether the individual is oriented 
toward living so that his function- 
ing approaches the full potential of 
which he is capable. This will vary 



with individual environment, but 
environment can be changed. He 
can always do something to better 
it. 

That is what freedom really 
means for the individual. As we 
move toward high-level wellness, 
my guess is that there will be an 
enormous increase in the potential 
and ability of people to do all sorts 
of things. 

To what extent is the drive to get 
ahead, the personal competition in 
a business, a factor working to- 
ward unwellness? 

Competition is all right, in my 
opinion, but it can be abused. Un- 
derhanded and unethical methods 
react severely on any person of or 
dinary sensitivity, producing harm- 
ful tensions and internal stress. 

You believe we should have op- 
portunities to express our egos, 
but not to the degree that things 
get out of balance? 

If you let such a drive become so 
strong that you sacrifice everything 
else in your life that has value and 




that you need, then you are not 
going to be a well person. 

Do you believe that businessmen 
as a group exhibit a satisfactory 
degree of wellness? 

I think the executives at the top 
are a dedicated group. You con- 
tinually hear of such men working 
many hours a day. :vvcn Hays a 
week. But I gain the impression that 
too many of them are living un- 
balanced lives. Probably a man's 
business would be better off if he 
gave fewer hours to it, distributed 
more responsibility and authority to 
subordinates, and became a more 
balanced individual. Nobody can do 



his best when he is always working 
under drive and tension. 

You would be willing to make that 
a sweeping statement? 

Absolutely sweeping. It isn't only 
a question of business; it is involved 
in running any type of organization. 
If it is going to be run well, it must 
be run by a person who is capable 
of performing at his top-level po- 
tential. If you aren't at that level 
and you are driving yourself 60 
hours a week, your organization 
isn't getting the best from you. The 
fact that it is getting more hours is 
irrelevant. What it needs is the most 
good hours, high-peak hours, it can 
get from its executives. 

What would constitute a feasible 
work week for executives? 

It would vary a lot with the job. 
Also. I can conceive that a person 
might have to work long hours at 
certain times and for short periods. 
I don't want to put a strait jacket 
around work time. 

One more question. Why do you 
believe that efforts to maintain 
the status quo in life are harmful 
and self -destructive? 

When status quo is your major 
interest, you are going to react 
against everything that threatens 
status quo. You will then, 1 think, 
be opposing the natural order of 
things. All individuals — and that in- 
cludes institutions as well as per- 
sons — are continually changing their 
character. In seeking to maintain 
the status quo you are essentially 
death-oriented, because all individ- 
ual things are always on the way 
up or on the way down, except pos- 
sibly momentarily. 

It follows that a holding operation 
— and that is how I interpret status 
quo — has little chance of success. 
The best way to protect what is 
good in the status quo is to try to 
identify those possibilities of change 
that will incorporate these good 
things and work for them. 

All of us tend to cling to what we 
have come to regard as our own 
integrated, tricd-and-tested set of 
beliefs. But we ought to be willing, 
as contradictions come along that 
challenge these beliefs, to re-exam- 
ine them objectively and make ad- 
justments if necessary. You must 
constantly question your insights 
and revise your goals. You must 
learn how to do this without unduly 
increasing the stresses of living. I 
am confident that business offers 
many opportunities for this kind of 
living, whether one is an ordinary 
worker or a top executive. end 
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TRADE TENSION FOR CREATIVITY continued 



Nobody can do his best when he 
is always working under tension 



tirement policies. I think they are 
out of line with reality, because no- 
body can drop out of life at a cer- 
tain fixed age — no matter how com- 
fortable you make his life — and, 
at the same time, enjoy high-level 
wellness. 

The older person must have a 
continuing opportunity and purpose 
to give his life meaning. He must 
feel dignity in that purpose. I think 
we are losing our greatest single na- 
ational asset in not cultivating this 
potential. 

Would you recommend any par- 
ticular things that a business or- 
ganization could do to avoid the 
bad effects of retirement? 

A lot of our retirement policies 
originated in depression. We need to 
re-examine these policies to fit cur- 
rent needs and conditions. For in- 
stance, we should see how fully we 
can get people into at least part- 
time activities that will make them 
useful. This means we ought to chal- 
lenge some of our basic attitudes 
on pensions. 

Would you favor a flexible retire 
ment approach where men wen 
retired, irrespective of their ages 
at the time that would be best foi 
them? 

I think that is one possibility. 

Here is another potential solu 
tion. As you get older, your metab 
olism slows down and you need i 
somewhat safer environment. I thinl 
the real role of most of the olde 
people would be to find a valuer 
place within the community struc 
ture. Communities could realb 
come to depend upon the activitie- 
and wisdom of our older people. 

What about using retired execu 
tives on a consultant basis? 

I think that's fine, but it is jus 
a small fraction of the total. Th> 
great masses of people will have ti 
find other types of outlet. I thin) 
my feelings can be summarized b< 
defining what high-level wellnes 
means to me. 

I am not just talking about tb 
absence of sickness, but rathe 
whether the individual is oriente. 
toward living so that his function 
ing approaches the full potential o 
which he is capable. This will var; 
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with individual environment, but 
environment can be changed. He 
can always do something to better 
it. 

That ia what freedom really 
means for the individual. As we 
move toward high-level wellness, 
my guess is that there will be an 
enormous increase in the potential 
and ability of people to do all sorts 
of things. 

To what extent is the drive to get 
ahead, the personal competition in 
a business, a factor working to- 
ward unwellness? 

Competition is all right, in my 
opinion, but it can be abused. Un- 
derhanded and unethical methods 
react severely on any person of or- 
dinary sensitivity, producing harm 
ful tensions and internal stress. 

You believe we should have op- 
portunities to express our egos, 
but not to the degree that things 
get out of balance? 

If you let such a drive become so 
strong that you sacrifice everything 
else in your life that has value and 



his best when he is always working 
under drive and tension. 

You would be willing to make that 
a sweeping statement? 

Absolutely sweeping. It isn't only 
a question of business; it is involved 
in running any type of organization. 
If it is going to be run well, it must 
be run by a person who is capable 
of performing at his top-level po- 
tential. If you aren't at that level 
and you are driving yourself 60 
hours a week, your organization 
isn't getting the best from you. The 
fact that it is getting more hours is 
irrelevant. What it needs is the most 
good hours, high-peak hours, it can 
get from its executives. 

What would constitute a feasible 
work week for executives? 

It would vary a lot with the job. 
Also, I can conceive that a person 
might have to work long hours at 
certain times and for short periods. 
I don't want to put a strait jacket 
around work time. 

One more question. Why do you 
believe that efforts to maintain 
the status quo in life are harmful 
and self-destructive? 

When status quo is your major 
interest, you are going to react 
against everything that threatens 
status quo. You will then. I think, 
be opposing the natural order of 
things. All individuals — and that in- 

I 
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Why settle for part-time copying methods 
when it is so easy and fast to copy every- 
thing with an Apeco Uni-Matic Auto-Stat? 
Just one step "In and Out" will copy 
letters, invoices, receipts, charts, blue- 
prints, bids, reports, quotations, photo- 
graphs, etc. — every paper, every color — 



one or both sides. You get clear, sharp, 
black on white copies — easy to read — 
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lightweight. Offers hundreds of time and 
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smallest firm. 
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the customer and says. "Buy Me!" That's Standout-ism , the 
selling ingredient built into every Lily® container] 

Carlos Ballard added il to sausage. In \ l .)~>-2 he started 
using a Lily container instead of the traditional bag pack. Built to his 
specifications, this container gave his product a totally 
different look . . .a premium look that deserves and gets a premium pricel 

Sales increased :>o() IM\RCENT in seven vears! 



Lily makes containers lor virtually every 
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YOUR STATE CAN AVOID GOING BROKE 

Action now can halt tendency of expenditures to outrun revenues 



Your state— as well as the other 
49 — faces growing financial pres- 
sures. 

In some states these pressures 
have already brought serious money 
crises. Other states have recognized 
the danger and have acted to meet 
it. Such action demands coopera- 
tion of citizens as well as state ad- 
ministrations. It can be more effec- 
tive if businessmen and others who 
are vitally affected understand: 

► The trends in state finances. 

► Major causes of these trends. 

► Where state money goes. 

► What the future will bring. 

► What can be done. 

The trends 

The state financial picture has 
changed markedly in the past 10 
years. The facts are these: 

State governments spent S23.5 
billion in fiscal 1958 — approximate- 
ly 150 per cent more than a decade 
ago I $9.5 billion ) . Several legisla- 
tures now find themselves making 
appropriations exceeding $1 billion. 
In two. New York and California, 
expenditures exceed $2 billion. 

The gap between general reve- 
nues and expenditures continually 
grows. In 1948 this gap was $200 
million, compared with $1.8 billion 
in fiscal 1958. In every one of the 
past 10 years the general expendi- 
tures of the states have exceeded 
their general revenues. This picture 
varies greatly from state to state. 
For example, in fiscal 1958 general 
expenditures exceeded general reve- 
nue by ahout $150 million in Mich- 
igan, while Tennessee had a surplus 
of approximately $3 million. 

The gap between revenues and 



expenditures is being filled by in- 
creased debt. State bonded indebt- 
edness has increased in 10 years 
from $3.7 billion to $15.4 billion. In 
the same period interest payments 
have gone from $86 million to $396 
million, an increase of more than 
360 per cent. 

HOW STATE DEBTS INCREASE 

Amount 

_M ,lions L Percent 
All stores 1948 19S8 increase 

Total debt 

outstanding $3.7 $15.4 .319 
New borrowing 0.9 2.3 147 
Debt redemption 0.2 0.6 206 
Interest payments 0.1 0.4 361 
Srnirc.-: The Council i>! Stutr CiiivcnimMntn. 19'i9. 

Taxpayers' ability to meet these 
costs has not increased accordingly. 
In the past four years state tax 
revenue has increased 31 per cent 
while personal income increased 
only 21 per cent. Per capita tax 
revenue increased 24 per cent from 
1954 to 1959 while per capita per- 
sonal income, in a time of large 
growth in population, increased by 
approximately 15 per cent. 

Major causes of trends 

The major causes for the large 
increases in both operating and cap- 
ital expenditures of state govern- 
ments are four: 

1. The population to be served 
has grown from 132 million in 1940 
to approximately 180 million in 
1960. More important than this 
gross increase has been the chang- 
ing composition of the population. 
The age groups that create the 
largest service requirements in terms 
of state expenditures have been 
growing much faster than the total 



population. The school-age group 
(those under 21 ) has grown by 33 
per cent in 10 years, compared to 
the over all population increase of 
approximately 19 per cent. Persons 
more than 65 have increased by 33 
per Cent, This is the group that 
creates the largest demand for 
health and welfare services. 

2. Concepts of the services that 
state governments — in fact, all lev- 
els of government — are required to 
provide also are changing. The ex- 
plosive increase in our standard of 
living since World War II has had 
a direct impact on the growth in 
public services. This has cost im- 
plications of two types: Demands 
for new services, such as support 
for community colleges; increased 
standards for services already avail- 
able, such as mental care and care 
for the aged. 

3. The rapid growth of industry 
and technology has created new de 
mands for public services. The need 
to modernize the highway system is 
an example. The postwar increase 
in state indebtedness has been large- 
ly due to highway construction. 

Many other examples of increased 
costs directly related to the scientific 
and technological revolution that is 
taking place can be identified. Ad- 
vances in medicine, for instance, in- 
crease the number of people more 
than 65 which require state services. 
Science and vocational training de 
mands increase costs of the second- 
ary school system. 

It is true that some of these ad- 
vances in science and technology 
have reduced the costs of state serv 
ices. The number of tuberculosis 
cases to be cared for in state insti- 
tutions has decreased, for example. 
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but on the whole these reductions 
are not numerous. 

4. Between 1949 and 1958 con- 
sumers have witnessed price in 
creases amounting to about 21 per 
cent. During the same period, state 
expenditures have been even more 
adversely affected. Their costs have 
risen by more than 37 per cent. In 
other words, a substantial portion 
of the $14 billion increase in state 
expenditures in the past decade has 
been due to inflation rather than in 
creases in the type, amount, and 
standard of service. 

State budgetary assumptions of- 
ten fail to take inflation into ac- 
count. This is particularly true in 
the majority of states where the 
legislatures only meet every other 
year. The result, has been that 
planned service levels and stand- 
ards have had to be reduced to keep 
within subsequent legislative au- 
thorizations. 

These four factors have been at 
work nil along. However, only when 
they coincided with two additional 
factors did the state financial pic- 
ture reveal its true dimensions. 
These two factors were exhaustion 
of the surpluses and reserves that 
states had built up during World 
War II and a general economic re- 
cession which began immediately to 
affect state revenues adversely, and 
to increase state costs in such areas 
as unemployment insurance. 

Where the money goes 

Four major public services ac- 
count for more than 81 per cent of 
the current expenditures by state 
governments: 

► Education 
*■ Highways 

► Public welfare 

► Health 

Less than one fifth of the states' 
general expenditures are now used 
to supjM>i'l all other state services 
and functions. 

Increases in education, highway, 
and health expenditures have multi 
plied substantially more in the past 
10 years than total general expendi- 
tures. Contrary to popular belief, 
welfare has not kept pace in this 
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Fill this desk set 
only two times a year! 



The ingenious Esterbrook FEED- 
MATIC* Desk Set actually seals in 
a six-month supply of ink against 
evaporation and dust — releases 
fresh ink to the pen as you need it. 

There's a precision-made Esterbrook for every business need 



Imagine! No constant messy main- 
tenance... no more clogged dry 
pens! And, there are 32 instantly re- 
placeable Estcrbrook points to 
choose from. Black, colors— S4. 50. t 



Esterbrook DESK MASTER ' fountain pen desk set 

Fattest selling de\k set in A mrrira - Esterbrook'* precision 
fountain pen iii a lustrous, porcelain base. Compact, effi- 
cient. In popular colors and black (Model 1 12). 

Black, $3.75t 

Esterbrook RECORDER' boll point desk set 

Writes 6 months in normal office use — A truly dependable 
bafl point! Comes in choice of ink colors, fine or medium 
point. Deluxe black, colors, S».95f Black. $2.95t 



All desk sets available with chain and adhesive base for public counter 
use. Also doubles lor use with two ink colors. 

f List price per single unit. Sec your supplier for quotation!. 



*T.M_ Thr Enabrauk trn Co. 



JO-DAY FREE TRIAL— Get one of these quality Esterbrook desk sets from 
your regular dealer. Use it 10 days. If you aren't completely satisfied, 
return it to your dealer with no cost to you. 
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respect. As for state borrowing, the 
picture is somewhat different. Hir-h- 
way construction accounts for more 
than half of the total state debt of 
$15 billion; education comes next 
with approximately 15 per cent, or 
$2.2 billion. In third place, at ap- 
proximately seven per cent or $1.1 
billion, are veterans' bonuses. These 
three areas accounted for 75 per 
cent, or more than $11 billion, of 
the total state bonded indebted- 
ness in fiscal 1958. 

The future 

Will these trends continue? On 
the whole, yes. Here's why: 

1. Demand for the four services 
that account for more than 80 per 
cent of state expenditures will con- 
tinue to grow. Gross increases in 
population, plus changing character- 
istics of this population, will create 
continuing demands for more edu- 
cation, highways, and health serv- 
ices. Demand for public welfare 
services will continue to grow, but 
at a decreasing rate. 

Various estimates indicate that 
the total United States population 
will increase by another 34 million, 
or 20 per cent, in the 1960's. In the 
same period, the number of persons 
more than 65 will expand from 16 
million to approximately 20 million. 
The under-21 age group will in- 
crease from 72 million to approxi- 
mately 90 million. 

2. The demand for the services 
that state governments provide will 
grow faster than state revenues. 
The gap between revenues and ex- 
penditures will continue to grow 
with a resulting increase in debt 
and debt service. The need It) ex- 
pand existing revenue systems and 
to develop new sources of state rev- 
enue will grow more pressing. This 
will heighten the conflicting pres- 
sures to minimize the tax burden, 
on the one hand, and to increase 
the types and quality of govern- 
mental services, on the other. 

Effective channeling and balanc 
ing of these- conflicting pressures 
will highlight the need for more ef- 
fective legislative, executive, and 
management machinery. 

3. The forces of industrial and 
technological development will con- 
tinue to increase the amount and 
standard of services that state gov- 
ernments will lx; required to pro- 
vide. Particularly noticeable will be 
the impact of science and tech- 
nology on the costs associated with 

(continued on page 64) 
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ones. In figurework, for example, unprecedented savings of time and money are now available 
through the advanced automatic features of Marchant calculators. ■ On the Marchant Deci-Magic, 
touching one key just once sets all decimals automatically— for the entire problem and the 
answer. ■ On the new Marchant Transflo, illustrated, a unique back transfer key instantly re-enters 
intermediate answers in multi-step calculations. ■ And every Marchant calculator gives you 
complete, step-by-step dial proof of all entries, all results. ■ New ease, new speed, new savings. 
Good reasons why — modern management counts on Marchant. 
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■ Even as old frontiers vanish, bold pioneering opens new 
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Number 1 reason why your best bargains 



IN FLUORESCENT LAMPS, buying on price alone is no 
bargain at all. (Because the price of the lamps averages only 10% 
of your operating costs of light.) The other 90% goes for electricity 
and maintenance. Conclusion? The best lamp bargain works your 
lighting dollar the hardest, gives you the most light for your money. 

How do G-E Fluorescents stack up? Take the popular 4-foot, 
40-watt. The new General Electric PREMIUM 3 Lamp, announced 
in 1959, delivers more light per watt than any previous 4-foot 
fluorescents. As for maintenance — out of every 1,000 G-E 40-watt 
fluorescents you buy today, on the average 999 have no defect which 
can keep them from working— and 990 will still be burning late in 
1961 ! Practically maintenance-free performance like this makes G-E 
40-watt, slimline, high output and the exclusive Power Groove Lamps 
your best bargains in fluorescent light. 





IN MERCURY LAMPS, you have (he source 
which can give you the lowest cost of light of any type 
of lamp commercially available. Lower than filament — 
often lower, even, than fluorescent. And General Electric 
Mercury Lamps, at any given time in their life, will 
outperform any other brand the same age . , . and are 
built to last as long or longer! 

How? To name a few — General Electrics' dramatic 
new Bonus Line electrodes, better arc-tube design, and 
fewer parts to intercept light. And a new 1959 line of 
six G-E Bonus Line 400-watt Mercury Lamps are your 
biggest bargain in mercury light. 

IN FILAMENT LAMPS there arc some im- 
portant differences between brands— some of which are 
detectable even before you put the lamp in a socket. 
Like the new 1959 smaller, brighter, 100-watt lamp bulb 
that's small as a 60-watter but delivers more initial light 
than two 60's. Or the new 1959 G-E Quartzline lamps 
that are pencil-thin but pack up to 1500 watts. 

Or like the new 1959 RB-52 Bonus Line 1000-watt 
reflector lamp shown at right. Special bulge shape 
distributes heat, so a less-costly, regular glass is used— 
with savings passed on to you. And look ! It uses General 
Electric's stand-up filament that delivers more light 
than ordinary "draped" type, has more expensive silver 
reflector instead of aluminum. It gives you 20-30% 
extra light on the work plane. Big things arc happening 
in G-E Filament lamps — all pointing to a bigger bargain 
in filament light for you. 



IF YOU'RE BUYING REPLACEMENT LAMPS or in- 
stalling new lighting . . . it's easy to pick the General Electric Lamp 
that'll give you the hest bargain in light . . . whether you use filament, 
fluorescent or mercury. Your best bet is to see your General Electric 
Large Lamp supplier. He'll help you pick the lamp type, size and 
"color" best for your particular application. Remember, General 
Electric Lamps are tops in performance— the best combination of 
light output, lamp life, reliability and color. 




FREE FROM G. E. Right now . . . 
today you can get a startling new 
20-page picture paper packed 
with factual information on lamps 
and lighting that can save you big 
money. Write for your free copy 
today. Just send your name, 
company, address, to General 
Electric Co., Large Lamp Dept., 
Building 931-C, Nela Park, Cleve- 
land 12. Ohio. Be sure to ask for 
"FACTS OF LIGHT". 
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This new Armco Steel Building constructed for John Day Implements is 160' long by 7CC 
wide with 14' high walls. Armco Buildings are available in unlimited lengths and widths. 

This is how Mr. John Day. owner of John Day Implements of Oniua. South 
Dakota, describes his new Armco Steel Building. 

He goes on to say, 'The attractive appearance invites business. And wc 
especially like the way we keep warm and comfortable in our cold winter 
months. It is really easy to heat." 

Comments like these are typical from people who choose Armco Steel 
Buildings — for store, office, warehouse or an entire plant. Because satis- 
faction goes hand-in-hand with Armco Steel Buildings. 
You're under roof and in business fast, when you build the Armco Way. 
Panel-wall construction saves time, materials and dollars. Interiors can 
be insulated and finished with standard material. Exteriors take any kind 
of architectural treatment. 

Your nearby Armco Building Dealer is ready to provide a complete build- 
ing service — including financing and erection. For details, mail the coupon 
below. 



ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 

439 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 

I am interested in a building for the following use: 




Approximate size_ 
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Address. 
City 



Stale 



ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS 



Subsidiary of ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 

g the* subsidiaries and DIVISIONS: Armco Division • Sheffield Division 
The National Supply Company • The Armco International Corporation 
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STATE 



primary and secondary school edu- 
cation and on institutional care of 
the sick and the aged. 

4. State finances will continue to 
be highly susceptible to the adverse 
consequences of downturns in the 
general economic picture. The gap 
between general revenues and ex- 
penditures in fiscal lfK>5 and 19">8 
is mute testimony to this. 

What can be done 

Effective control of state expendi- 
tures requires: 

First, clear and simple presenta- 
tion of proposed programs to the 
various legislatures and the public-. 
Such presentations must include 
readily understandable information 
on, 1. the groups and individuals to 
be served, 2, service to be provided, 

3, standards of performance, and, 

4, cost. 

Without such information neither 
the people nor their representatives 
can make intelligent choices among 
services. 

Second, the financial planning 
processes of state governments, par- 
ticularly in the area of capital ex 
IM-nditures, require improvement. 
Financial problems should be recog- 
nized soon enough to permit alter- 
native plans and financing. 

More attention needs to he given 
to financing a much larger portion 
of capital improvements from cat- 
rent revenues. Regular and recur- 
ring expenses should not be financed 
by borrowing. 

Borrowing to finance public pur- 
poses leads to freer and lesN con 
sidered expenditures than paying 
as you go. 

In addition to these two prereq- 
uisites of effective control, certain 
basic concepts or principles should 
be followed. They are: 

Future as well as immediate costs 
of any contemplated expansion of 
an existing function should be esti- 
mated. Often the initial cost of a 
new service is small, hut once it is 
established, cost increases rapidly. 

A reasonably accurate knowledge 
of the actual costs of operating the 
various programs undertaken by 
state agencies is necessary. 

The degree to which actions of 
one agency of government impose 
additional costs for other agencies 
should be known. 

The relative priority among pro- 
grams and services should be de- 
termined periodically as part of an 
effective fiscal planning process. 

Service standards and perform- 
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— white, dry easy to read I 

Verifax copies look and feel like letterheads 



When you compare office copiers, 
one of fhe most important points 
to check is the quality of the 
copies each machine turns out 

Verifax copies, unlike others, are 
on familiar white bond-type paper, 
not on tissue-thin or glossy paprr 
stock. 

Tfey look and fed like a good 
letterhead — are as easy to handle, 
file, mail or write on. And thtyre 
just as ptrttyment, too! 

Verifax copies are the ones you 
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Outperforms any other copier 
you can name! 

A Kodak Verifax Copier does 
much more than give you the most 
usajile copies at very low cost (5 
at a time for 2V-ii each). 

It copies all types of writing, 
typing, drawing. It lets you make 
one- or two-sided copies . . . trans- 



fer data to printed oflice forms or 
card stock . . . make translucent 
masters for whiteprtnt machines. 
Even offset masters in 1 minute, 
with low-cost adapter. 

Sti how you can quickly save 
the cost of a Kodak Wrifax Copier 
(models priced at $99.50 and upl 
in your department or office. Call 
your Verifax dealer, listed in the 
"Yellow Pages" under duplicating 
or photocopy machines. 



MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR 800KIF.T JUSI OFF PRESS ■ • 

EASTMAN KODAK. COMPANY, Hmwn< l%,i„ Mrthoil Division 
343 State Street. Rochester 4. N. Y. 56-11 
Ccntlemen: S«-i>cl new Uxiklrt "How Modern Olhce Copying 
Adds Time Where It Counts " Abo names of nearby dealers. 
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UMiB standards need to be continu- 
ally reviewed and revised. 

Clear presentations of programs 
and their financial implications, ef- 



fective financial planning, and ac- 
ceptance of sound principles for 
controlling state expenditures must 
be backed up with a well conceived 
system of controls. This may often 
require major efforts to strengthen 
central fiscal organization and ad- 
ministration. In this area the states 



Comparison of state 
expenditures for major 
programs (in millions) 
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Welfare 




up 83% 



Education 




up 180% 



Highways 




up 231% 



Health 



up 207% 



Revenues up 144% 



have made good progress over the 
past 20 years. For example, almost 
all states now place the responsibil- 
ity for budget formulation on the 
governor rather than on commis- 
sions or other agencies. Many states, 
however, lack qualified personnel 
capable of developing and operating 
an integrated state-wide budgetary 
and financial control system. 

Other key elements of an effec- 
tive expenditure control system in- 
clude: 

Improved accounting practices, 
particularly in such areas as main- 
tenance and operation of automo- 
tive equipment. 

Improved management methods, 
particularly in purchasing, person 
no] administration, and the develop- 
ment and use of performance stand- 
ards. 

Improved operating reports. In 
many states financial operating re- 
ports are too late and too complex 
to be used effectively in locating 
trouble spots, analyzing the reasons 
for increasing costs or for changing 
planned expenditures. 

Most of these techniques have 
their counterparts in business enter 
prises. They can be tailored to the 
varying situations of state financial 
management. 

That is not the problem. 

The problem is getting key 
groups and individuals to accept 
the necessary changes in relation- 
ships between government and its 
citizens and employes. 

Centralized purchasing tech- 
niques will mean that many local 
merchants, gasoline station owners 
and others will not receive a por- 
tion of the states' business. A mei i! 
system will mean that certain per- 
sons will no longer be able to obtain 
state jobs. 

Quarterly allotments of appro- 
priations will mean less leeway for 
department and agency heads in 
spending state funds. 

All these changes will affect 
many people. Change means inse- 
curity. It means looking for new 
business for the businessman who 
no longer can meet competitive bids 
on state purchases. It means look 
ing for a new job for a state em- 
ploye who does not like to work 
against performance standards or 
who may not meet the minimum 
qualifications for the job. 

Often the same groups that de- 
mand more effective control of state 
expenditures are not effective be- 
cause many of their members don't 
want to accept the changes which 
effective control would bring about. 

j . D. YOUNG 

McKinscy and Company 
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Mail Coupon Today 
FOR FREE BROCHURE 

"Why fin Much Industry Prefer* to 
Locate in Debt-Free Indiana" 




OIRECTOR, INDIANA DEPARTMENT QF COMMERCE 
3J3-N. STATE HOUSE 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

Dear Sir: 

Please send me a copy of your new 40- page brochure 
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INDIANA 



LEADS THE NATION IN 
NEW- PLANT CONSTRUCTION 

per capita 

FOR THE 6th STRAIGHT YEAR ! 



RIGHT TO WORK LAW! 

The first such law enacted (and kept!) by a 
major industrial state. 

NO CORPORATION TAX ! 

No manufacturer's tax! No value-added tax! 
No net worth tax! No penalty tax! No "use" 
tax! No sales tax! A r o "nuisance" tax! 

ONLY ONE TAX -RATE 
INCREASE IN 28 YEARS f 

Other state and local spending is increasing 
37% faster than revenue. But in Indiana we 
live within our income! 



NO STATE DEBT! 

Indiana is one of only 16 states still living 
within their income (as against 47 in 1946). 
Indiana has none of the $60 billion state and 
local debt (which was only $16 billion in 1946). 
Since Indiana's constitution forbids bonded 
slate debt , our new industries don't pay yester- 
day's bills! 

CENTER OF EVERYTHING I 

National manufacturing center, market center, 
sales center, shipping center, distribution center, 
warehousing center, population center! 
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"STENO-SHEET" the most economical, ver- 
satile, and efficient magnetic dictating medium 
ever made! Fold it. ..bend it. ..mail it. ..file it 
...use it over and over and over! A small, 
thin, miraculous sheet of ultra-modern 
magnetic tracked foil is revolutionizing 
the dictating methods of American business. Known as the 
"STENO-SHEET," it brings such a tremendous improvement 
over dictating belts, cylinders, discs, that a completely new 
kind of dictating machine has been invented to bring business- 
men the full enjoyment of its unprecedented benefits... 

Economy: Designed for handling large volume correspond- 
ence. Can be used economically for a single letter and then 
passed along bj itself for separate typing, mailing or filing. 

Easiest mailing and filing: Fits in a regular #10 envelope; 
no other protection required when going through the mails. 
Even bending and folding can't harm it. Dictation from 
branch offices can be dropped into the mail for foolproof tran- 
scribing in home office. 

Faster, surer, safer dictation: The advanced electronic mir- 
acle of the "STENO-SHEET" makes possible the most obe- 
diently automatic dictating machine ever produced. 

STENOMATIC— Complete with Steno-Sheets and dictating or 
transcribing accessories $279/° plus F.E.T. 

The automatic dictating machine 

that solves mass dictating problems 
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most advanced 
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STENOMATIC —The world's most advanced 
dictating machine! Loads itself .. .Signals when 
it's ready. . Warns you when to stop. . .Obedi- 
ently unloads itself to prepare for the next 
job! Maintains even work load throughout 
the entire office! STKNOMATIC-built to 
take full advantage of the advanced dictating benefits of 
Rteno-Sheets-Just press a button on the mike to dictate, stop, 
review, erase - STENO MATIC does the rest. Loads itself 
automatically. Automatic light tells you when to start dictat- 
ing; automatic buzzer warns you when to stop. Press a button 
and the machine unloads automatically, ready for your next 
command. Other automatic feature*: Automatic voice con- 
trol lets you dictate at any distance from the mike. ..Auto- 
matic phone-adapter lets you switch back and forth at will 
from mike to telephone... Automatic playback button switches 
you between loud mike for conferences and low-volume mike 
on speaker. $40.00 worth of accessories built in at no extra 
cost. 
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De.IUR-AMSCO CORPORATION, 978 
45-01 Northern Blvd., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

Write for free details and a sample Steno-Sheet. 
(Take it to your De.IUR-Grundig franchised dealers 
for free demonstration of this miracle medium.,) 

N a me , , __ 



Company. 
Address__ 
City 



_Zone_ 
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HOW YOUR INCOME TAXES 



CAN BE CUT 

First phase of tax reform 
gets under way this month 



By Chairman Wilbur D. Mills, House Ways and Means Committee 



In the unpretentious office of Rep. Wilbur D. Mills on Capitol 
Hill is a bright yellow sign facing his desk which says "RELAX." 

The precaution seems unnecessary. Mr. Mills appears per- 
petually at ease and unharassed. despite the obvious pressures 
of his job as Chairman of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. His Committee writes all the federal tax laws. 

Rep. Mills' confident manner is fitting, considering his experi- 
ence. He probably is better qualified to head the Ways and 
Means unit than any predecessor in recent times. 

A graduate of Harvard Law School and a former Arkansas 
judge, the 50-year-old legislator has absorbed a vast amount of 
fiscal know-how during the 17 years he has been a member of 
the Ways and Means Committee. He has a reputation for 
knowing his way through the tangles of federal tax law as does 
no other member of Congress. 

Mr. Mills was preaching tax reform before he became chair- 
man of the Committee in January, 1958. He knows real tax re- 
form is an idealistic goal that can't be reached quickly. But the 
hearings now getting under way are the first phase of what may 
be a complete overhaul of our federal tax system. 
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Rkform of the federal income tax 
system is the goal of a monumental 
study which the House Committee 
on Ways and Means will begin this 
month in Washington. 

A major purpose of the study is to 
provide the conditions necessary for 
reduction in tax rates without sacri- 
ficing revenues required for respon- 
sible, noninflalionary financing of 
government. 

At the same time we seek: 

1. A tax climate more favorable 
to economic growth. 

2. An income tax under which the 
fundamental maxim that people 
with the same income should pay 
the same tax will be more fully ob 
served in practice. 

3. An income tax which inter- 
feres as little as possible with the 
operation of the market in deciding 
how our national resources — hu- 
man and material- can best be em- 
ployed. 

4. Assurance that tax burdens 
will be as fair as possible. 

5. An income tax which will re- 
spond promptly and vigorously to 
changes in economic conditions in 
order to restrain both inflation and 
recession. 

6. An income tax law with which 
taxpayers can readily and inexpen- 
sively comply and which can be 
efficiently and fairly enforced. 

The hearings we have planned 
may be the most searching ever held 
on constructive tax reform. More 
(ban 170 witnesses, each an expert 
on one or more aspects of the fed- 
eral revenue system, will testify. 
Their testimony will cover virtually 
every important provision of income 
tax law. 

On the basis of this study, the 
Committee will be able to draft s|)e- 
cific legislative proposals. Full pub- 
lic hearings on these proposals will 
give all interested persons and 
groups a chance to be heard. 

At this stage in its study, the 
Committee will concentrate on the 
income tax. This tax, both individ- 
ual and corporate, is the mainstay 
of our federal revenue system. In 
recent years it has produced more 
than 75 per cent of the federal gov- 
ernment's total net budget receipts. 
It is obvious, therefore, that if the 
tax system is to be made fairer and 
more conducive to economic growth, 
reform must begin here. 

The key to income tax reform is 



broadening of the tax base. The 
Committee's study will focus on 
those provisions which serve to re- 
move large amounts of income from 
the tax base. The Committee will 
seek to determine why each pro- 
vision originally came into being, 
what effect it now has, and whether 
it should be retained when examined 
in the light of the objectives. 

Few taxpayers, unfortunately, 
realize how serious the challenge of 
constructive tax reform really is. 
Until this realization becomes wide- 
spread, the type of tax changes upon 
which the nation's future fiscal well- 
being depends will not be under- 
taken. The reason is simple. Im- 
pressive as are the gains to be 
achieved from this reform, they can- 
not be had for free. 

Almost every income taxpayer en- 
joys some special privilege under 
present law. While relatively small 
for most of us, these tax favors are 
great indeed for some taxpayers. In 
the aggregate, they add up to a sub- 
stantial amount of income on which 



tax legally need not be paid. For 
most of us, therefore, the tax priv- 
ileges we will have to forego will 
be small and the gains large. 
For a relatively few taxpayers, the 
reverse will be true. These changes 
will not be made, however, until 
enough congressmen and senators 
have been instructed by enough of 
their constituents to go ahead with 
the job of constructive tax reform. 

How serious is the problem? Let's 
look at the individual income tax to 
get some notion of the dimensions 
involved: 

In 1957. individuals in the United 
States received total income of 
$350.6 billion. On this income, fed- 
eral income taxes of $34.4 billion 
were paid. These are the latest com- 
parable official figures. The federal 
income tax took less than one tenth 
of our personal incomes in 1957. 

Something seems to be wrong 
with this arithmetic. The lowest rate 
iti the federal income tax on indi- 
viduals is 20 per cent and these tax 
rates go all the way up to 91 per 
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...only Executone 
combines 



IN THE WORLD'S MOST ADVANCED INTERCOM SYSTEM! 



For the first time in any mtuvoni lys- 
I em you can answer calls from across 
the room anil at the same time enjoy 
positive assurance that no one can 
eavesdrop on conversations in your 
office. Kxeeutone's exclusive "CHIME- 
MATtc"® signalling announces ever\ 
call with chime and signal light — warns 
that your circuit is open.* 

SAVE TIME— get more work done! 

Thanks to Executone's "Remote Reply," 
employees can now answer calls with- 
out interrupting their work. You gel 
instant response without loss of work- 
ing time. You eliminate wailing and 
costly "call backs" when phones are 

•U.S. PftU No. 2.7-M.966 



busy. Roving employees are located 
quicker. You give instructions, get in- 
formation without delay, yet you have 
"privacy protection" at all times, Work 
flow* smoothly. E\ery hour becomes 
more productive! Executone soon pays 
for itself in many ways. Ask for full 
details. No obligation. 



fxecSftae 




INTERCOM 
SYSTEMS 



EXECUTONE. INC., Dept. F-3 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. I 



Vfi ithom obligation, please send me 
full data on EsCMttMM Intercom. 
I am particularly interested in: 

□ tNTER-OFFlCE COMMl Ml \TH>'. 

□ INTBA-PLANT COMMl NIC AT ION 

□ SWITCHBOARD RELIEF 

□ LOCATINC PERSONNEL 



Num.-.. 



Till!".... 



Firm 

Vidro-.. 




City- 



In t lunula — .'{.?/ liitrlftl Ire., Torunlti 



INCOME TAXES 

continued 

cent. How could we pay less than 
10 per cent of our income in tax, 
when the lowest rate is 20 per cent? 
The answer, of course, is that more 
than half of our income is never 
taken into account for federal in- 
come tax purposes. Of our total per- 
sonal incomes of $350.6 billion, only 
$149.4 billion, or 43 per cent, was 
actually taxable. 

Why wasn't the remaining $208.2 
billion taxed? About $42 billion con- 
sists of various kinds of income 
which by statute, regulation, or 
court decision have been excluded 
from income for federal income tax 
purposes. 

Another $28 billion represents in- 
come received by individuals who, 
under present filing requirements, 
need not file income tax returns and 
income which should have been but 
was not reported. 

An additional $18 billion is in- 
come reported on returns on which 
no tax liability accrued, because of 
personal exemptions, deductions, 
tax credits and other reasons. 

Personal exemptions on taxable 
returns account for another $77 bil- 
lion on which no tax was imposwl. 

Deduction of personal expenses, 
including the standard deduction, 
removed an additional $36 billion 
of income from tax, bringing us to 
our taxable income of $149 billion. 

Not all of this income, however, 
bore the full brunt of the income 
tax; tax credits reduced tax liabili- 
ties by about $500 million, and in- 
come-splitting on joint tax returns 
accounted for about another $4 bil- 
lion of taxes which weren't paid. 

I do not suggest thai all of the in- 
come which escaped tax should be 
included on taxable incomes. No 
one seriously urges doing away with 
the personal exemption, for example. 
But surely we must study carefully 
all of the provisions which remove 
such large amounts of income from 
tax if we are to be sure that we have 
the most efficient and fairest pos- 
sible tax with the lowest possible 
rates. 

We can think of our income tax 
as a triangle, the area of which is 
the revenue collected. The base of 
the triangle is taxable income and 
the height of the triangle is the rate 
schedule. We can get the same area 
from a narrow base and high rate 
schedule or a broad base and low 
rate schedule. 

What difference does it make 
whether we pay a 20 par cent tax on 
half of our income or a 10 per cent 
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New package for tomorrow's jet power! 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^ Greater jet thrust, faster climb, longer 
^■^^^^^^^^^^^5^^ range, and more operating efficiency 

.it lower sound level. That's the story of tomor- 
row's new jet engines now in production. Rohr's role 
is the production of complete, rcady-to-install jet pods to house these mighty 
engines. Such complex units arc but one of the many major aircraft assemblies 
built by Rohr — the world's largest producer of components for flight 

a 

V 




AISOAH CORPORATION 



Shown above is the famous Boeing 707 — soon lo fly with the ne w Pratt & Whitney JT3D- J turbo fun jet engines. 

World's largest producer of components tor (light • Mjin punt and headquarters: Chula Vista, Calif. • Plant: Riverside, Calif. • Assembly plants: Winder, C»„ Auburn, Wash. 



NEW! 

MARLITE 

n nun am 



PLANK 




fully-finished wood-grain paneling 

in beautiful, new Trendwoods 

With Random Plank you can have luxury walls that arc as prac- 
tical as they are distinctive in your office, lobby, reception room, 
salesroom, or any other service area. This new wall paneling cap- 
tures the soft beauty and warmth of fine hardwoods, yet its soil- 
proof melamine plastic finish needs no further painting or 
protection, resists stains and mars for years. 

Six beautiful Trendwoods in birch, oak, cherry and walnut were 
developed by American Color Trends to complement any room, 
any decor. And your own maintenance men can install Random 
Plank without business interruption . . . clean it in minutes with 
a damp cloth. Before you build or remodel, get complete details 
from your architect, contractor, building materials dealer, or mail 
coupon below. 



Marlite 

plastic-finished paneling 




Marlite Division of Masonit* Corporation. Dept. 1170, Dover, Ohio 

Please send complete information on new Random Plank and other quality 
Marlite paneling. 



Name- 



Business. 



Address 



City. 



-State 



MARLITE IS ANOTHER QUALITY PRODUCT OF MASONITE" RESEARCH 



INCOME TAXES 

continued 

tax on all of it? It would make no 
difference if all taxpayers had the 
same treatment. If the tax law, in 
effect, said to every taxpayer, "Take 
half of your total income and apply 
the rates in the rate schedule to thai 
amount," there would be little rea- 
son, apart from arithmetical sim- 
plicity, to prefer a tax law which re- 
quired the application of rates half 
as high to the full amount of every 
taxpayer's income. But this is not 
the case. 

The tax law is crammed with pro- 
visions which instruct you to de- 
termine your tax not only on the 
basis of the amount but also on the 
basis of the source and the disposi- 
tion of your income. 

Specific examples of these tax dif 
ferentials can be cited seemingly 
without end. The law provides, for 
instance, that all interest you re- 
ceive on corporate and federal gov- 
ernment bonds must be included for 
tax purposes. It excludes from your 
gross income interest received on 
state and local government debt 
issues and the interest which ac- 
crues on your behalf on your insur- 
ance policy. 

The law directs you to treat as 
income fully subject to ordinary in 
come tax the gains you realize on 
the sale or exchange of certain types 
of assets. Gains realized on certain 
other types of assets are treated the 
same way if you've held them for 
six months or less. But if you hold 
the asset one more day before Bell- 
ing or exchanging it, it suddenly be- 
comes a different asset altogether. 
The law then instructs you to de- 
duct 50 per cent of the gain from 
your income and. in any case, to pay 
a tax of not more than 2. r > per cent of 
the full gain, regardless of what rate 
you must pay on your other income. 

In some cases the law proclaims 
that you've realized a capital gain 
even when you've not engaged in a 
sale or exchange and no capital as- 
set is involved. 

You may be a creative person 
whose livelihood is derived from the 
sale of copyrights you create. Such 
gains are ordinary income. Should 
you direct the same talents and 
energies into producing a patent, 
however, the money you get from its 
sale is a capital gain. 

Have you invested in a depreci 
able asset to aid in producing your 
income? If so, you may charge off 
its cost against your income, on the 
basis of one or more methods, but 
only over the estimated useful life 
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...in which it buys a balcony office for a businessman 



"Our Monroe Accounting Machine in one year saved us $5,400 in accounting 
costs. And it helped increase our insurance business 33VS9c by relieving our 
salesmen of time-costly accounting details, giving them much more time for 
selling," writes Richard D. Scrivner, Manager of The Citizens Agency, 
Baytown, Texas. "With the money our Monroe saved and made for us, we 
built new balcony office space to handle the extra business." 

An investment of only $2,250 brought The Citizens Agency immediate 
cash savings plus the assurance of year -after-year time saving, money saving 
operation. You, too, can discover more money to grow on. If your business 
is tied down with pen-and-ink or antiquated machine bookkeeping, find 
out about Monroe Machine Accounting. As little as $750 buys it. 



See the MAN from M 

[H A DIVISION OF I IT TON INDUSTRIES 



*This is what owners colt the Monroe Ac- 
counting Machine; because it saves money by 
lowering accounting costs ... makes money by 
freeing time and capital to help businesses grow. 



-FREE CASE HISTORIES- 




Learn the facli about how Monro* Machine 
Accounting earned componrei more money to 
grow en. Write: 

Accounting Machine Dept. 1 1 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
Oronge, New Jersey 



tor CALCULATING 
ADDING - ACCOUNTING 
DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 



Monro. Colcuiotlng Machine Company, Inc., Sal.* and i.rvice In principal clriei everywh.r. General ofllcei. Orange, H, J. 



INCOME TAXES 

continued 

of the asset. Moreover, these de- 
preciation charges are limited to the 
amount of your investment in the 
asset. 

Or did you, instead, invest an 
equal amount in developing an oil 
well? You may charge off all but a 
small fraction of its cost against 
your income in the year in which 
you made the expenditure. More- 
over, you may continue to charge 
off its cost at the rate of 27.5 per 
cent of the gross income you get 
from the oil well, but not more than 
50 per cent of the net income there- 
from, for as long as it continues to 
produce, even if you have long since 
recovered your full investment. 

Do you work for a salary? If so, 
your employer makes a contribu- 
tion on your behalf to the Old Age 
and Survivors' Insurance Trust 
Fund maintained by the federal gov- 
ernment to provide you an annuity 
upon your retirement. You needn't 
include that contribution in your in- 
come; nor do you include the an- 
nuity in your income when even- 
tually you receive it. Chances are, 
your employer has also contributed 
to a private pension or other retire- 
ment plan on your behalf. You nay 
no tax on this portion of your in- 
come. When you retire, if the retire- 
ment plan gives you your accumu- 
lated benefite in a lump sum, they 
are regarded as a capital gain, on 
which you pay no more than 25 
per cent. 

If you work for yourself, however, 
any similar reservation of your cur- 
rent income for retirement purposes 
is subject to ordinary income tax 
treatment. 

At the close of your taxable year, 
will you be less than 65 years old? 
If so, S600 of your income is tax 
free. Your taxpaying requirement 
on the same income, however, falls 
dramatically on your sixty-fifth 
birthday. Then you may exempt 
$1,200 of that income from tax. 

Such distinctions are bewildering. 
As you add them up, it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to see how they 
can, taken together, serve a useful 
or constructive purpose. Indeed, 
their main effect seems to be to 
create a large number of separate 
income taxes tailored to economical- 
ly insignificant differences in the 
situations of various taxpayers. 

As a result, taxpayers in identical 
circumstances from any economical- 
ly significant point of view and with 
identical incomes often pay vastly 
different amounts of income tax. 



Just as bad, taxpayers with vastly 
different incomes often pay identical 
amounts of tax. 

When these disparities become 
large enough, we tend to base our 
business and personal financial de- 
cisions on tax considerations rather 
than sound business judgments. Tax 
advantages make it profitable for us 
to ignore the signals of the market 
place as to the best use to make of 
the means at our disposal. The cost 
is inefficient use of resources and 
increasing obstacles to economic 
growth. 

Wp become, on the basis of our 
own experience, suspicious of the 
integrity of the tax as it applies to 
our friends, neighbors, and competi- 
tors. We become envious of the tax 
advantages enjoyed by others, and 
urge Congress to give us the same 
type of benefits. 

Often the Congress heeds these 
pleas and extends tax privileges, be- 
ing careful to provide that these 
benefits are available only if certain 




highly specific conditions are met. 
After all, the Congress is the guar- 
dian of the public purse and must 
insure the nation's fiscal integrity. 

These restrictive conditions serve 
to squeeze some out of the new tax 
privilege area; if that happens, more 
representatives come to Washington 
to show the Congress how unfairly 
they are treated and how just their 
demands for similar concessions are. 

The end product is one with 
which we are all sadly familiar: the 
highest peacetime tax rate structure 
to be found in any advanced indus- 
trial nation as a direct result of 
whittling away at the tax base; an 
Internal Revenue Code which be- 
comes bulkier and more complicated 
each year, and increasing disen- 
chantment with the income tax — - 
basically the fairest and most pro- 
ductive tax so far devised. 

In many respects, the last is the 
gravest result of the tax-base erosion 
process. The self-assessed individual 
income tax is perhaps the greatest 



testimonial to the political maturity 
and responsibility of a nation. But 
the tax is losing this character as it 
becomes increasingly remote to most 
Americans and as it becomes the 
exclusive province of a technically 
trained elite. 

So far, the income tax has with- 
stood the strains of inequity and 
complexity. We cannot, except at 
our peril, assume that it can long 
continue to do so. 

What alternative can be offered? 

If all the exceptional provisions 
now in the law were eliminated, if 
a uniform tax base were provided, 
while maintaining the present sys- 
tem of personal exemptions, we 
could collect the same revenue we 
now get from the individual income 
tax with a rate schedule in which 
the first bracket rate was nine per 
cent and the top bracket rate was 
41 pe>* cent. 

Should we, in fact, strive to 
broaden the tax base so drastically? 
As a practical matter, we have to 
recognize that a number of the in- 
come items not now included in the 
tax base are excluded because of the 
extraordinary costs that both the 
taxpayer and the Internal Revenue 
Service would face if they were 
taxed. Such items are not numerous 
and their number is likely to de- 
crease as accounting technology ad- 
vances. 

Other items which are treated for 
some accounting purposes as income 
— or disallowed as expenses — may 
not be proper subjects for income 
taxation. 

The public purposes of some 
other provisions may be so im- 
portant that, unless some other de- 
vice can be arranged which will 
accomplish these purposes more 
efficiently, we must continue the 
exceptional tax treatment. 

In short, we cannot be sure that 
the objective of a good income tax 
system would be best served by an 
income tax base without any ex- 
ceptions or special treatment. 

The study by the Committee on 
Ways and Means is aimed at de- 
termining which of the present 
exceptional provisions can meet the 
tests I've suggested and should, 
therefore, be retained, and which 
should be eliminated or modified. 

All of us have a large stake in this 
study. It is my hope that taxpayers 
generally will be able to obtain from 
it a clear perspective concerning 
the advantages to themselves and to 
the nation of a broad, uniform tax 
base with low tax rates. Solid sup- 
port from all of the people will 
make constructive tax reform a 
reality. END 
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I960 Plymouth Fury 




Cooks Aluminum Enamel finish— good for one car life! 



Sparkling showroom appearance lasts 
the life of the car . . . no waxing needed 
for three years. Lucky is the guy who 
buys a new Plymouth. The fashionable 
metallic finish on this I960 "Fury" is one 
of the revolutionary new auto enamels 
made with Alcoa* Aluminum Pigments 
by the Cook Paint and Varnish Company. 

Chrysler Corpora''" 11 selected Cook's 
Aluminum Enamel for its scintilla nt 
beauty, its conformance to Chrysler's 
rigid quality specifications. Offered also 
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I UMIINUM 



LooL lor U i + l .. 
(f'i yaur guide to th» 1 
in aluminum ralvm 



on Dodge, DcSoto, Chrysler and Impe- 
rial cars, it's a remarkably hard finish 
.. .and the line aluminum particles lend 
depth and shimmering luster. 

ALCOA does not make point, but 

paint manufacturers, working with 
Alcoa Aluminum Pigments, have de- 
veloped a wide range of metallic finishes 
that give extra protection, build big sales 
for a variety of products. 

Write today for more information 
about the new aluminum finishes for 
automobiles, and our booklets, Painting 
With Aluminum and Aluminum Roof 
Coalings Make Time Stand Still. Use 
the coupon. 



For exciting dromo watch "Alcoo Pretetltl" every 
Tue&day, ABC-TV, and the Emmy Award winning 
"Alcoo Theatre" alternate Mondoyv NBC-TV 



Aluminum Company of America 
1738-1 Alcoa Building, Pittiburgh 19, Pa. 
Pl«at« lend more information about Ihe new 
auto finishes and your booklets 

f~l Painting With Aluminum 

Aluminum Roof Coobngs Mok» Tim* Stand Mi 

Name 



Company 
Addreit 

Oty 



Zone 



Stale 




Excitingly new outside, with its smart new Sculptured Look — dramatically new Inside, with its 28 engineering achievements 
—this is the new IBM Electricl You'll be proud of the crisp, distinguished look of your letters. Your secretary will be 
delighted with the alive, eager response of the individually adjustable keyboard. In styling, in productivity, in perform- 
ance, this— is the most beautiful, most efficient typewriter ever made! 
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FEATHER BEDDING 

continued from page 41 

small or minor part of total costs, 
featherbedding would have a rela- 
tively small impact. But, for indus- 
tries where labor costs already are a 
high percentage of sales, the impact 
of unnecessary labor costs is far 
more direct and immediate. 

Featherbedding also leads to an 
uneconomic use of capital. The 
larger labor cost also means that 
more money will be tied up as work- 
ing capital. The total costs of pro- 
duction and, in turn, the prices of 
goods and services produced are 
higher than would otherwise have 
been necessary 

An industry characterized by 
make-work practices finds it diffi- 
cult to compote with (he products 
or services of industries not so bur- 
dened. It becomes vulnerable to loss 
of sales. The net yield of feather- 
bedding (hen becomes shrinking job 
opportunities even for those directly 
involved. The worker who loses his 
job pays the price for the feather- 
beddcr who holds on to a job. 

Thus, fcatherlwdding involves 
either the retention of employes who 
are no longer needed or the continu- 
ation of production practices which 
are obsolete or less efficient. The re- 
sult is an increased cost of doing 
business. This fad i» widely recog 
nixed. For example, the railroads 
estimate that make-work rules and 
featherbedding cost them about 
-S500 million annually. This is equal 
to about 10 per cent of their total 
wage bill and about five cents out of 
each dollar of railroad revenues. 

Mobility at labor 

Featherbedding blocks the move- 
ment of workers to new jobs. This 
mobility is necessary if our rapidly 
changing technology is to yield its 
full benefits. Many unions insist 
upon the continued employment of 
an excessive number of workers at 
occupations which our advancing 
technology has rendered obsolete. 
Workers must be free to enter and 
to leave particular industries in re- 
sponse to changes in the outlook. 
Too many workers in industries 
characterized by inefficient practices 
block the free flow of workers that is 
essential to maximum growth. 

Thus, featherbedding distorts the 
employment pattern required by our 
expanding technology. It freezes 
workers in obsolete, antiquated, non- 
productive pursuits by rewarding 
them for resisting change. Through 
featherbedding, an industry's capac- 
ity to provide higher living stand- 



ards for most of its employes is 
reduced. 

In their desire to protect the indi- 
vidual worker, advocates of feather- 
bedding ignore the social gains 
which inevitably arise from tech- 
nological progress or attempt to pre 
empt the gains to hire workers no 
longer required. They deny the 
gains from technological progress to 
their own industry and also to the 
newly emerging industries. Workers 
who might otherwise be available to 
the industries most benefited by 
technology remain in their unneces- 
sary jobs; they are not impelled to 
seek employment in newer or more 
productive pursuits. 

By concentrating solely on the 
economic costs of technology as it 
affects particular workers, feather- 
bedders impede the expansion of 
jobs. In the past, the number of 
new jobs created usually has ex- 
ceeded by far the technological dis- 
placement of labor so that on balance 
the total number of job opportuni- 
ties has increased. Security for the 




few under feathe rbedding is at the 
expense of the many. 

We are now spending about $10 
billion annually for research and de- 
velopment. The ratio of outlays for 
the development of new products 
and more efficient techniques to 
total national production is 13 times 
greater than it was a quarter of a 
century ago. Because our technology 
changes much more rapidly than it 
has in the past, our requirements 
for labor, capital, and managerial 
skills are changed. 

We shall require greater labor 
mobility in the years ahead. The 
more rapid the rate of research and 
discovery, the more important it be- 
comes to make changes. New labor 
skills will be required. These, in 
turn, will carry higher rewards for 
the particular workers required. It 
should also be kept in mind that, as 
a result of the low birth rate in the 
*30's, we face severe labor shortages 
in the age groups 25 to 44 for the 
next decade. We tend to lose sight 
of this longer-term problem in our 
preoccupation with immediate prob- 
lems of unemployment. 

New capital investment 

Featherbedding also may have an 
adverse effect on the flow of invest- 
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You insure it when you own it 
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When shipment is made — title passes to the purchaser. In 
place of your product there is now an account receivable. 
It is sound to insure while you own the product . . . 
equally sound to insure when your customer owns the 
product, and owes you for it. American Credit Insurance, 
by protecting accounts receivable, plays a major role in good 
management . . . makes a basic contribution to financial 
security and sales progress. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET on the many 
advantages of modern credit insurance. 
Write American Credit Indemnity 
Company of New York . . . Dept. 41, 
300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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FEATHER BED DING 

continued 



ment funds into an industry. Re- 
luctance to invest in the railroads 
arises in part because of their poor 
profit performance and the problems 
of regulation. 

But, in addition, investors are 
concerned that the gains from cap- 
ital additions and improvements will 
be steadily diverted to railroad labor 
as it demands that it be sheltered 
from the resulting labor displace- 
ment. The shrewd investor knows 
that in other industries management 
retains greater discretion in han- 
dling such basic managerial func- 
tions as the scheduling of work and 
the control or the regulation of the 
use of equipment. 

Because of the intensely competi- 
tive transportation situation and the 
declining relative position of the 
railroads, the carriers find it in- 
creasingly difficult to recover higher 
labor costs by raising rates. Higher 
rates are far more likely than in the 
past to lead to further losses to com- 
petitive forms of transportation rath- 
er than to greater net income. The 
result is fewer jobs. 

To investors being asked to sup- 
ply funds, make-work rules mean 
that the pay-off period for new 
equipment is lengthened, and there 
is less prospect that operating costs 
would decline. The productivity of 
a dollar of investment is less be- 
cause of featherbedding. This means 
that the return must be sweetened 
by a higher rate of interest or by 
other costly devices. And the more 
a company must use extraordinary 
financial rewards to investors to off- 
set the dislike of featherbedding, the 
more it will find its ahility to tap 
capital markets circumscribed. 

In growth industries, higher labor 
costs may be absorbed through ex- 
panding volume. This alternative is 
not available in industries which are 
not expanding. In those industries 
featherbedding accelerates the rate 
of decline in the number of jobs. 

Where demand is rising sharply, 
price increases have less immediate 
adverse impact upon employment 
than in mature or declining indus- 
tries. As volume rises in expanding 
industries, fixed costs can be spread 
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over a greater number of units. Even 
shrinking profit margins can be 
transformed into rising total profits, 
given a sharply ascending sales 
curve. In addition, rising sales and 
profits attract capital investment, 
so that increased mechanization can 
result in economies to offset the 
higher costs which accompany 
make-work restrictions. 

In the more mature industries, 
however, featherbedding accelerates 
or aggravates the competitive strug- 
gle to maintain position. 

Resource allocation 

How can resources best be com- 
bined to produce the most efficient 
and desired results? To yield the 
most in efficiency, management 
must be free to choose how to com- 
bine the factors of production, in- 
cluding labor. This is a primary 
contribution of management to the 
production process. Barriers to the 
exercise of this basic function must 
reduce the net contribution which 
management can make. 

Restrictions usually result in an 
allocation of resources which is not 
in accordance with consumer pref- 
erences. They attempt to keep labor 
scarce relative to other factors of 
production. Featherbedding goes 
counter to the thesis that each indi- 
vidual, by fully utilizing his own 
talents, will contribute toward the 
maximization of national effort. In- 
stead, the economic scales are doc- 
tored so that a higher labor input is 
required than the latest develop- 
ments in technology dictate. 

Reductions in featherbedding are 
difficult to carry out. Nobody likes 
to lose his job. No union relishes 
the thought of a reduction in the 
number of dues-paying members. 
Nevertheless, competition from sub- 
stitute products and from foreign 
producers creates inexorable pres- 
sures to streamline production meth- 
ods in an effort to hold down costs 
and prices. Featherbedding may add 
to the number employed tempo- 
rarily. The longer-run result is fewer 
job opportunities in the industry. 

Economic growth and even higher 
levels of living will take place in an 
environment that encourages the 
adoption of new techniques of pro- 
duction and distribution. Practices 
that thwart this goal can only result 
in a loss to the entire economy be- 
cause production, employment, and 
purchasing power are adversely af- 
fected. This is a vital area. The 
elimination of featherbedding and 
inefficient work practices will stimu- 
late a new upsurge in economic 

growth. — JULES BACKMAN 

New York University 
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discipline: key 
to high morale 



These simple principles constitute a vital tool in human relations 



Discipline is as necessary in a business organ- 
ization as in a classroom or a military unit. It is a 
mainstay of good human relations. It can be achieved 
by applying six basic principles. 

Authority for these statements is a distinguished 
federal jurist who has devoted many years to study- 
ing the problems of maintaining discipline in various 
units of human society, from the family to the nation. 
He is Judge E. Barrett Prettyman of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia. 
Although his prime interest is in law enforcement, 
Judge Prettyman is frequently called on to discuss 
Ihe principles of discipline as a panel member at ex- 
ecutive seminars. He believes that maintaining dis- 
cipline in a business organization is basically the same 
problem as maintaining it in other social units. 

He does not believe that modern executives can or 
should try to emulate the tough boss of yesteryear 



whose every whim was law. But neither should they 
shrink from the idea of lowering the boom on a re- 
calcitrant employe Protecting the organization from 
the excesses of individual members is a management 
responsibility. It cannot be evaded or delegated to 
employe groups. 

Here are the basic principles of good discipline, 
with Judge Prettyman's comments on how they apply 
to business situations: 

1 Lay down clear rules and make sure they are 
known to all employes. 

The best way to communicate rules to a big organ- 
ization is to put them in writing. Many managers 
hesitate to publish specific disciplinary policies. They 
claim it destroys flexibility in administration. But 
.Judge Prettyman .suspects thai the real reason is that 
"there is great insecurity in the minds of many bosses 



MOST EMPLOYES: 

Disrespect lax boss, lose self-respect under him 
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on the subject of discipline; they don't know what to 
put in writing, so they prefer to leave the rules oral 
— and vague." 

Others contend that employes will feel regimented 
and bonkhound if management spells out detailed 
regulations. Experience shows the reverse is true. 
When rules are vague and discipline is largely a mat 
ter of executive discretion, no one knows where he 
stands, and everyone fears the possibility of arbitrary 
exercise of personal power. Written standards increase, 
rather than diminish, an employe's sense of freedom. 

"The lines are clearly drawn, and within the limits 
of specified behavior, the individual knows he is free 
to act," Judge Prettyman says. 

2. Aim for the largest possible measure of sponta- 
neous obedience to rule*. 

You cannot coerce a whole mass of people. You may 
jar them, startle them, or momentarily perplex them, 
but, in the long run, people in the mass do not scare. 
They are stubborn. The secret of effective discipline 
in a big organization is to capitalize on the natural 
tendency of most people to obey the rules. 

This means that the rules must be acceptable to 
the law-abiding majority. Allowing employes to par 
ticipate in formulating rules is one way of insuring ac- 
ceptability, but this technique can be overdone. 

"I certainly would not advocate holding a town 
meeting of employes to get approval of every change 
in the rules," Judge Prettyman says. "Some managers 
can set up rules unilaterally that will be highly ac- 
ceptable. Others get along better when they consult 
employe representatives. Part of the art of manage- 
ment is knowing how far you can go on your own 
authority and when you should gel participation." 

Simplicity also helps to make rules acceptable. 

"People tend to ignore or laugh at regulations which 
are unnecessarily complicated or abstrusely worded." 
Judge Prettyman says. "Some managers say that cer- 
tain problems are too complex to be covered in simple 
rules. Well, the Old Testament author did pretty well 
with the Ten Commandments. Simplicity is not only 
desirable but necessary if rule enforcement is to re- 
ceive mass cooperation." 

3. Rules must be enforced firmly and fairly. 

The average worker's natural inclination to obey 
the rules can be dissipated by lax or inept enforce- 
ment policies. Few men will continue toeing a line 
that can be crossed with impunity. Employes quickly 
develop contempt for the superior who lets them dis- 
regard regulations, and their own self-respect suffers 
from the knowledge that they are part of a sloppy unit. 

Numerous attitude surveys have demonstrated that 
morale is highest in organizations whose members are 
conscious of being held to a high standard of per- 
formance. That is what Judge Prettyman has in mind 
when he says that "human relations techniques aimed 
at keeping workers 'happy' are not a substitute for 
discipline. Good discipline itself is the best human 
relations." 

Hut firmness in discipline must always be ai com 
panied by scrupulous fairness. The rules should apply 
to everyone — even the man who makes them. They 
must be enforced on Friday as strictly as they are on 
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DISCIPLINE: KEY TO HIGH MORALE continued 

A strict but fair enforcement of the 
rules encourages general compliance 



Monday. The boss must not wink at 
a veteran employe who does some- 
thing for which a rookie would l>e 
fired. The worker who is discrim- 
inated against is not the only one 
who resents uneven discipline. Amer- 
icans have such a strong sense of 
fair play that they distrust and dis- 
like an official who is unfair in their 
favor. 

"The umpire who cheats a little 
for the home team never has the 
crowd on his side," the judge says. 
"They think he is a bum because 
he didn't do what an umpire is sup- 
posed to do — call 'em exactly as he 
sees 'em." 

4. Punishment should fit the of- 
fender as well as the offense. 

Judge Prettyman flatly rejects the 
proposition that the same offense 
should always receive the same pun- 
ishment. He says rule breakers fall 
into three classes, and genuine fair- 
ness requires that each should be 
treated differently. 

First, there are the true outlaws 
— the very small minority who de- 
liberately defy authority and inten- 
tionally violate the rules. 

"Dilly-dallying with this class of 
people is a waste of time," says 
Judge Prettyman. "There is but one 
way to treat an outlaw — with devas- 
tating finality, but extreme care 
should be taken to make sure he 
really is one. 

"But when you are sure-— throw 
the book at him. 

"If you are lenient with the few 
real outlaws in an organization, the 
rest of your employes will lose re- 
spect for the rules and you will soon 
have a mass collapse of discipline." 

As a postscript to this stern ad- 
vice, Judge Prettyman adds that 
the outlaw himself is best served by 
severe discipline. 

"Outlaws can frequently l>e re- 
habilitated if they are treated prop- 
erly," he says. "But their cure comes 
from strong medicines and not from 
pink pills." 

Second, the venturesome. They 
are more numerous than outlaws, but 
still a small minority. These bold 
spirits enjoy playing at the fringes 
of outlawry but try not to step too 
far over the line. They violate only 
the rules which they think they can 
get away with violating. They would 



not steal money from a cash box but 
they will turn in a heavily padded 
expense account. 

"The venturesome should be treat- 
ed with a swift, sure, costly, brief 
chastisement," says Judge Pretty- 
man. "They are easily cured of their 
appetite for law-breaking." 

The third and most numerous 
class is composed of essentially 
law-abiding employes who break 
rules "by inadvertence or misun- 
derstanding or just plain stupidity." 

Such employes ought to be cor- 
rected when they wander across the 
prescribed boundaries. They think 
much less of officialdom if they are 
not corrected. 

But they clearly do not need or 
deserve harsh punishment. 

Whenever an employe is called up 
for disciplinary action, his fellow- 
workers will be watching to see how 
he fares. They usually know whether 
the offender is a true outlaw, a ven- 
turesome fellow who needs a lesson, 
or a decent citizen who blundered 
into trouble. 

Respect for the rules and vol- 
untary compliance with them is 
greatly strengthened when manage- 
ment shows that it, too, recognizes 
these distinctions and takes them 
into account in assessing penalties. 

"Of course," Judge Prettyman 
cautions, "we are not here dealing 
with psychiatric problems which 
sometimes account for rule-break- 
ing. If an executive suspects that 
psychiatric factors are involved in 
an employe's bad behavior, he 
should refer the employe to medical 
authorities." 

5. Some provision must be made 
for appeals. 

This is a touchy aspect of liusi 
ness discipline, particularly in com- 
panies that stress deep delegation of 
executive authority. Some managers 
feel that they have no choice except 
to back up their subordinate super- 
visors in any disciplinary action they 
decree. To review or reverse a super- 
visor's decision, they feel, is a form 
of meddling that destroys effective 
decentralization. 

But these considerations must be 
weighed against the fact that Amer- 
ican workers have been steeped in 
the tradition of Anglo-Saxon justice. 
In this tradition, the right of appeal 



is a precious guarantee against un- 
just or capricious punishment. 

Any company which denies this 
right is literally inviting its em- 
ployes to l<x>k outside the manage- 
ment structure for protection from 
arbitrary action. 

The precise kind of machinery 
that management sets up for review- 
ing disciplinary cases depends on 
many factors, including the size of 
the organization and the degree of 
unionization. Informal arrangements 
work fine in some companies; elabo- 
rate hearing procedures are neces- 
sary in others. 

The important thing, according to 
Judge Prettyman, is that "the su 
pervisor must not be allowed to serve 
as prosecutor, judge and jury. Top 
management must assume respon- 
sibility for the essential fairness of 
all disciplinary actions, irrespective 
of the level at which they originate." 

Some large organizations have 
tried to resolve the appeal problem 
by limiting the review of higher man- 
agement to questions of procedure. 
If established procedures are fol- 
lowed in a disciplinary action, and if 
the penalty is within the limits pre- 
scril>cd by regulations for that of- 
fense, management upholds the ver- 
dict without investigating questions 
of fact. 

This is a dubious solution in 
Judge Prettyman's view. "Prejudice 
and personality conflicts can play a 
big role in disciplinary actions at the 
supervisory level," he says. "If a 
supervisor claims that a worker came 
on shift drunk, and five witnesses 
swear that the worker was stone 
sober, only a foolish manager would 
not look into the facts, as well as the 
procedures, of the case." 

6. Speak softly while carrying a 
big stick. 

Courtesy is one of the hallmarks 
of good discipline. 

"There is no inconsistency be- 
tween firmness and politeness," says 
Judge Prettyman, who is himself 
noted for both traits. 

"The firm man is usually in con- 
trol of himself, knows what he is 
doing, and so does it with manners. 
The churlish boss is often that way 
because he is uncertain of himself 
and attempts to cover his own in- 
capacity with tough talk." 

— LOUIS CASBKLS 



REPRINTS of -Discipline: Key to 
High Monde" may he obtained for 
10 cents a copy or $7.00 per 100 post- 
ixud from Nation's Business. 1615 H 
Street. N. W., Washington 6. D. C. 
Please enclose remittance with order. 
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How up-to-date is your personnel program 
in these important areas? 




MONY's free "Guidebook to a Modern Personnel Program 3 ' is of 
particular interest to firms with 5 to 250 employees. 

It gives you a basis for: 

* Re-appraisal of your personnel set-up in terms of today's needs 
■ Modernization of your present program, or establishment of a completely new one 
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ployee lx:'iielil plans. 

Written in non-technical language, this guidebook discusses 19 vital areas of 
personnel policies and procedures, and describes modem management techniques 
designed for efficient j>ersonnel programming. 

Whether you have a few employees or a few hundred, this 
guidebook is certain to give you many helpful ideas and sug- 
gestions. For your free copy, mail this coupon now. 
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SALES TEAM 

continued from page 35 

keting team is personal selling. The 
marketing director of a large elec- 
trical products manufacturer says: 

"I devote a large part of my per- 
sonal efforts to developing major 
accounts. Why? Because I get a 
warm welcome through my personal 
contacts where one of my salesmen 
would he frozen out before he got to 
the key man." 

This executive keeps his personal 
accounts, but he has lost many key 
distributors who have succumbed to 
the blandishments of an aggressive 
competitor. 

In addition, his pricing structure 
is unbalanced and his share of the 
market is falling off. 

This focus of effort is much like 
expecting every man on a football 
team to carry the hall. In ttx) many 
companies where marketing execu- 
tives are completely absorbed in 
selling, the sales effort is vigorous, 
but timing is off, product lines are 
incomplete, promotion lags, and 
often sheer volume is stressed at the 
expense of long-term profit. 

These weaknesses are most evi- 
dent in companies where marketing 
leadership is concentrated in one 
man. 

If he is a salesman first and a 
marketer second, the marketing ef- 
fort will sharply reflect his personal 
characteristics. In fact, his decisions 
now may he more consistently one- 
sided than was true under the old 
sales concept because there are now 
no checks and balances such as pre- 
vailed when several independent 
functional sales heads each reported 
to the president. 

A logical method of providing the 
necessary emphasis for both sales 
management and supervision of the 
direct selling effort is to organize 
top marketing management so that 
two distinct positions are created — 
the marketing manager and the field 
sales manager. 

The Marketing Manager is ac- 
countable for total marketing. The 
president looks to him for current 
sales results and for assurance that 
the company is prepared to meet the 
challenges of the future. Because 
sale of the product is a pivotal fact 
of life in every business, the top 
marketing manager assumes a much 
broader role than formerly. He con- 
tinually studies general economic 
conditions and the preferences of 
consumers; provides advice and serv- 
ice on marketing implications to 
such other departments as manufac- 
turing, research, financial, and per- 



sonnel. His key responsibilities in- 
clude: 

► Forecasting the level of business 
and sales volume for present and 
potential product lines. 

► Recommending over-all marketing 
objectives, policies, programs, and 
budgets to the president 

► Planning or participating in plan- 
ning for the introduction, design, 
pricing, quality, and distrihution of 
new products; improving existing 
products, and eliminating outmoded 
products. 

► Maintaining a marketing organi- 
zation capable of identifying and 
exploiting existing and new market 
ing opportunities, maximizing both 
volume and profits over the long 
term, and providing continuing 
customer satisfaction. 

** Developing marketing personnel 
to insure consistency, stability, and 
top performance at all levels. 

► Continuing control of marketing 
operations in terms of approved 
objectives and other plans. 

The Field Sales Manager is dele- 
gated active supervision of the sell- 
ing effort in the field. He may do 
this by direct personal contact with 
salesmen, or he may delegate in 
turn to regional sales managers. His 
key responsibilities involve: 

► Recommending to the marketing 
manager participation in plans, or- 
ganization, and controls for the over- 
all marketing effort. 

► Reviewing and approving fore- 
casts, programs, and budgets de- 
veloped by field sales units. 

** Interpreting and maintaining mar- 
keting department policies as they 
relate to field sides personnel. 
*■ Developing and approving meth- 
ods and procedures for all phases of 
field sales. 

► Attaining sides objectives and pro- 
grams within the limits of approved 
budgets. 

► Maintaining a field sales organi- 
zation designed for most effective 
attainment of sales objectives and 
other plans. 

► Selecting, placing, training, and 
developing field sales personnel. 

► Developing |>erformance stand- 
ards for sales operations, measuring 
and reporting sales results, and 
promptly initiating action to correct 
deficiencies. 

► Directing the field sales force. 

Organize marketing to accomplish 
company objectives 

Proper organization is a key re- 
quirement of integrated marketing. 
Yet, as more than one company has 
discovered, there is no one master 
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It's RCA INSTAHT-CALL . . . new all-transistor intercom... 

FOR MEN WHO MUST GET 

IHSTANT ACTION IN 
MANY PLACES 

New, all-transistorized RCA Instant-Call puts you in touch instantly, initiates 
action in many locations. Information flows freely; efficiency perks up. Switch- 
boards stay clear for outside calls. RCA engineers have built into Instant-Call 
every feature vital to faster inter-office communication: convenient station 
selection . . . push button conference calls . . . busy signals . . . chimes and lights 
to announce calls. 

Instant-Call adds a handsome touch to every office setting. Its design contributes 
many important advances to intercom. Long-life transistors snap into action 
without warm-up wait. You can adjust listening level to the volume you wish. 
Less complicated wiring costs less. Between calls, Instant-Call uses no power. 
Your whole system, in fact, needs only the power from a single wall outlet. 
All this . . . yet Instant-Call advances don't include higher costs! 

For more details, send coupon or phone your RCA Intercom 
Distributor. He has the facts on buying or basing Instant- 
Call and can give you complete information on other 
RCA systems, such as Auto-Dial— a highly efficient 
office intercom system which utilizes dial 
telephones and automatic switchboards. 




INSTANTLY... 

flaihet bu>y signal if 
your party t« on another 
intercom call. 





INSTANTLY... 

puts you in conference 
when you push several Mi 
buttons. %» 

I 



INSTANTLY... 

reminds you of waiting 
calls with signal lights. 





INSTANTLY... 

announces incoming colls 
b y chime, id entities caller 
by signal lighl. 



RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

Send information on new RCA Imfanf-Col/ transiito rizad intercom, please. 



NAME. 



COMPANY, 
ADD«SS_ 
CITY 



JtOHC- 



-STATE. 




RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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SOUND PRODUCTS • CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 
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ICE SKATING RINK ORDERED 
by Gimbel's Store . . . 

Having proved a major attraction over the Holidays at Gimbel's in Philadel- 
phia, the Store has already contracted with the owner, Sidney Diamond, for 
the return of this Frick portable rink, next Christmas. 

Larger Frielr rinks are in operation in dozens of cities, new ones being lately built at 
Philadelphia Lancaster and Hershey, Penna.- Buffalo, Ithaca and Commack, N. Y.; 
Athens, Ohio; And San Freneiseo, Calif. 

Those ice rinks are another e«ampl« of the universal uses of Frick Refrigeration — 

whether for air conditioning, cold 
storage, ice making, quick freez- 
ing, food or chemical processing, 
or other commercial and Indus- 
trial cooling work. Get estimates 
now on the cooling system you 
need: write 




0n» of senral frick rinks at Buffalo, H. Y. 
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Panelbloc heat can be 
aimed like a beam of 
light Automatic, com- 
plete comfort all win- 
ter long. 

Clip this ad to your let- 
terhead for up to the 
minute data on Infra-red 
heat 
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~*C Gives Graphic Picture of Your OperaMons — 

Spotlighted by Color 
|f Facts at a glance— Saves Time. Sovei Money, 

Prevents Errors 

Simple to operate - Type or Write on Cards, 
Snap in Grooves 

Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 
.7 Mode of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 400.000 in Use 

Complete price ^ttJQ*^ includinq tords 



PANELBLOC DIVISION 

The Bettcher Mfg. Corp. B 
3106 West 61 St., Cleveland, Ohio 



FREE 



24 PAGE BOOKLET NO I 20 
Without Obligation 

Write for Your Copy Today 

GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 

55 West 42nd Street • New York 36, N. Y. 



WANT TO SAVE MONEY You Get Things Done With 
ON PLANT HEATING? Boardmaster Visual Control 

Low-cost infra-red Pan- 
elbloc units "Heat Like 
the Sun." Economical 
installation plus inex- 
pensive gas fuel yield 
savings year after yeat. 

Panelbloc installs 
overhead — keeps 
floors clear. No fans 
or blowers to create 
drafts— no cold floors. 



SALES TEAM 

continued 



plan that can be pulled off the top 
shelf and made to fit every com- 
pany. What works for Procter & 
Gamble or General Electric may be 
wrong for a one-product company 
with a sales volume of $15 million 
a year. 

The basic principle here is: Or- 
ganize marketing to accomplish 
company objectives. 

The salient point is that the com- 
pany is not organized around mar- 
keting, but the reverse. Proper 
weight and emphasis must be placed 
on the total purpose and objectives 
of the company. In every case, mar- 
keting will play a vital part. How- 
ever, its role must be properly bal- 
anced with that of manufacturing, 
research, engineering, and other pri- 
mary functions. 

General Motors, for example, 
learned this lesson in the early 
1020*8. Under W. C. Durant. Gen- 
eral Motors had one dominant 
orientation — sales. Manufacturing, 
engineering and research clamored 
for attention, but were fed in the 
kitchen. After experiencing a $38 
million deficit, the company turned 
to sound, balanced organization and 
management which led it to :he fore- 
front of industrial enterprises of the 
world. 

Sound integration of marketing 
requites that we first determine 
what the company as a whole can 
accomplish and what it wants to 
accomplish. The Carborundum 
Company, for example, gives mar- 
keting proper emphasis in deciding 
such basic questions as the profits 
the company expects to make, the 
markets and product lines it will 
undertake, its sources of supply, the 
conduct of research, its financial 
base, handling of personnel, and its 
relations with the public. 

Clear definition of company ob- 
jectives can strongly afTect the mar- 
keting organization. 

Once we have set our objectives, 
we look to the ability of the field 
sides organization lo accomplish its 
share of the mission. 

The best method in most in- 
stances is the creation of field sales 
units in terms of geography, prod- 
uct, or customer. Each such unit 
can then be held accountable for 
dearly defined results. As one ex- 
ample, in the Cluett, Peabody & 
Co. setup, the division sales manag- 
er plans, direels, and coordinates 
all division field selling activities 
He works consistently toward estab 
lishing sound customer relations 
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REMINGTON® TYPEWRITERS SPEED PAPER WORK FOR FAST-FLYING AIR FRANCE! 




Just as Air France chose both the Boeing Intercontinental Jet and Caravelle Jet to meet its varied and 
swift flight needs, so it chose all three Remington typewriters to meet its varied typing needs ... the 
Remington Electric for fast, distinctive typing output . . . the Remington Noiseless* for all-important 
quiet... the Remington Standahi)' for multi-purpose manual typing. This Remington team of type- 
writers plays a major role in expediting flight schedules, passenger lists, reports and correspondence. 

Learn what Remington typewriters can do for your organization. Call your local Remington Rand ollicc 
for details arid a demonstration. 




DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 



The Remington 

Electric typewriter 



The Remlniten 
Moiteleu typewriter 
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The Bemlniton 
Standard typewriter 



Boeini 707 intercontinental Jet 



Caravelle let 



WARNING TO 
AMBITIOUS MEN 

from The 
Wall Street Journal 

The next five exciting years will be filled 
with opportunities and dangers. 

Fortune will smile on some men. Dis- 
aster will dog the footsteps of others. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get the 
fastest possible wamine oi any new trend 
that may affect your business and your 
personal income. You get the facts in 
time to take whatever steps are needed 
to protect your interests, or to seize 
quickly a new profit-making oppor- 
tunity. 

If you think The Wall Street Journal 
is just for millionaires, you arc WRONG! 
The Journal is a wonderful aid to sal- 
aried men making $7,500 to $25,000 a 
year. It is valuable to owners of small 
businesses. It can he of nriceless benefit 
to ambitious young men who want to 
earn more money. 

The Wall Street Journal is the com- 
plete business DAILY. Has largest staff 
of writers on business and finimce. The 
only business paper served by all three 
big press associations. It costs $24 a year, 
but you can get a Trial Subscription for 
three months for $7. Just tear out this 
ad and attach check for $7 and mail. Or 
tell us to bill you. Address- The Wall 
Street Journal, 44 Broad St., New York 
4, N. Y. NS-I1 




Fly the route of history via Ethiopian 
Airlines! See Cairo, the Red Sea and Ethiopia, 
Land of the Queen of Sheba. Africa offers 
lo<l;iv'- nritr\t I mi el adicnlure, greatest busi- 
ness potential. Fly overnight from Frankfurt 
(now 3 flights weekly) in luxurious Df '.-6B's. 
Incomparable service, first class or tourist. 
Visit one of our 5,000 offices in the United 
States and Europe— voir travel .agent. 

ETHIOPIAN AIRLINES 

" - ~mt mown . — - 



SALES TEAM 

continued 

and building profitable sales — all 
within the framework of over-all 
company marketing objectives and 
policies. 

Even the best selling team needs 
management support to do its job 
effectively. The key question is: 
What kind of support? To find the 
answer, put a magnifying glass on 
the job of the salesman in the field. 

What parts of the marketing job 
does he find difficult, if not impos- 
sible to perform himself? It quickly 
becomes obvious that he needs train- 
ing if he is to learn how to study 
his markets, to know his products, 
to sell effectively, and to keep sales 
records. He needs supervision in 
planning, organizing, and control- 
ling his own work and in actual 
selling. To provide advice and serv- 
ice in sales training to the sales 
supervisor, we make available to 
him a sales training man at the field 
sales level — where he needs it most. 

The next step is to provide an 
integrated staff for the marketing 
manager. We can determine his 
needs if we analyze our objectives 
in such areas as market research, 
distribution, advertising, sales pro- 
motion, and product service. The 
character and importance of each 
of these functions will vary with the 
company, its products, markets, and 
methods of distribution. However, 
full provision should be made for 
those staff services that are war- 
ranted so that field salesmen will 
have the advice and support they 
need in their day-to-day selling jobs. 

Use product managers 

When a company begins to di- 
versify its products and to disperse 
its selling operations on a national 
or international basis, it often runs 
headlong into the principle of se- 
lective selling: "When required to 
sell two or more product lines 
through different distribution chan- 
nels, a salesman tends to show se- 
lective emphasis in his selling ef- 
fort." The more diversified the lines 
he handles, the more likelihood 
there is that a salesman will push 
one or a few products and neglect 
the others. 

The same holds true in staff han- 
dling of problems centering about 
different products. Unless prompted 
otherwise, the marketing manager's 
advertising, sales promotion, market 
research, and other staff functions 
will show a natural tendency to 
neglect those lines with the smallest 
volume, least immediate profit po- 



tential, or those demanding differ- 
ent handling for other reasons. 

One cure is the use of staff prod 
uct managers. They can help to 
focus the efforts of field salesmen 
on each major product line and 
to pinpoint the attention of staff 
men in advertising, promotion, and 
market research. The staff product 
manager provides advice and serv- 
ice both to the marketing head and 
to field salesmen in planning, organ- 
izing, and controlling the sales of 
the product line for which he is 
responsible. 

This can be an ambiguous and 
difficult position unless clearly de- 
fined. First, everybody, including 
the product manager, must recog- 
nize that the position is staff; the 
product manager does not give 
orders to field sales. He does not 
have profit accountability for his 
product line; this is the prerogative 
of field sales. His key responsibili- 
ties are: 

1. To develop and recommend 
sales forecasts, objectives, policies 
and programs for his product line 
with full participation of field sales 
personnel. 

2. To participate in product plan- 
ning and development. 

3. To recommend pricing struc- 
ture for his products. 

4. To develop sales promotions, 
campaigns, contests, deals and other 
activities designed to advance sales 
of his product line. 

5. To participate in or recom- 
mend development of sales and ad- 
vertising budgets. 

6. To provide advice and service 
to sales training and field sales in 
the selection, placement, develop- 
ment, and compensation of sales 
men. 

7. To review and evaluate results 
of plans for his product line and 
provide advice and service where re- 
quired in the correction of unsatis- 
factory conditions. 

Make your salesmen business 
managers 

In the final analysis, the salesman 
decides the success or failure of the 
selling effort. Here a key principle 
has a direct bearing on the sales- 
man's effectiveness: A salesman will 
be motivated to attain outstanding 
results to the extent that he is re- 
warded for achieving properly de- 
fined goals which he has adequate 
authority to accomplish through his 
own efforts. 

The best approach here, as Gen- 
eral Foods, Ditto, American-Stand 
ard, and other companies have dis- 
covered, is, so far as possible, to 
put every salesman in business for 
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himself. What specific procedure 
does this require? 

First, he must be given a clearly 
defined territory. This may be either 
an area or a customer list. 

Second, the salesman should de- 
velop with his supervisor a dollars- 
and-eents sales objective for his 
territory. This at once becomes the 
yardstick for his achievement. 

Within his territory, the salesman 
should be given as much authority 
as possible to decide how he will 
attain his objective. With the initial 
help of his supervisor, he should 
make a careful and detailed study 
of his market. He needs to learn 
how to set his account objectives, 
program his work, budge! his ex 
penses, and organize his activities. 

He also should understand the 
value of a carefully designed re- 
porting system which keeps him 
alerted to his own progress and 
flags his supervisor's attention when 
help is needed. In addition to pre- 
paring reports for management use, 
the salesman receives reports from 
his supervisor which keep him 
posted on account status, inquiries 
and complaints, and related data. 

To be a successful manager of his 
own time and business affairs, the 
salesman needs appropriate com- 
pensation. The key factor here is 
that what he receives, both in finan- 
cial and nonfinancial compensation, 
should be related directly to his 
success in attaining his business ob- 
jectives. Although situations vary 
widely, some sort of bonus or com- 
mission over and above straight sal- 
ary is usually indicated. In some 
cases, group incentive plans will be 
a practical alternative. In others, 
chief reliance may be placed upon 
nonfinancial incentives. 

Integration of marketing is sim- 
plified if we keep in mind that the 
new marketer is a sales manager 
who has learned how to manage. 
Because sales has lagged so far be- 
hind other functions of the business 
in mastering the principles of pro- 
fessional management, it has farther 
to go in preparing for its proper 
place on the over-all management 
team. However, as truly as market- 
ing is the challenge of the future, 
the ability of marketing executives 
to master these new concepts will 
mark the way to greater success and 
profitability for the entire company. 

— I.OUIS A. ALLKN 

REPRINTS of "How to Build a 
Winning Sales Tram" may be ob- 
tained for 15 cents a copy or $10.15 
per UK) postpaid from Nation's Busi- 
ness, 1615 H St., N. W.. Washington 
6, D. C. Please enclose remittance. 



Minneapolis- Moline 
Reaps Savings with COTTON 

i;; 




*F airjnx toweling used by Utrnne- 
apolis-Motine it mipplied by 
American Linen Supply Co., 
Minneapoli*, Mimi. 



• An internationally known name in the tractor, farm and industrial ma- 
chinery, and general manufacturing fields is Minneapolis-Moline. At its 
General Offices, large warehouses, and two big manufacturing plants in the 
greater Minneapolis area, employing over 3,000 people, this company, which 
has built its business on precision, is precise in its choice of toweling-cotum! 

Minneapolis-Moline finds that cotton toweling saves them on the average 
of 19c to 21C per employee per month. They emphasize the fact that cotton 
toweling is cleaner to use. too. And it eliminates litter and fire hazard. 

Find out how you can save and have better toweling with cotton. For 
further facts, write for free booklet to Fairfax, Dept. P-ll, 111 West 40th 
Street, New York 18. N. Y. 



Here's How Linen Supply Works... 

You buy nothing! Your linen supply dealer furnishes 
everything at low service cost— cabinets, pickup and 
delivery, automatic supply of freshly laundered towels 
and uniforms. Quantities can be increased or de- 
creased on short notice. Just look up linen supply 
or TOWEL supply in your classified telephone book. 

Clean Cotton Towels . . . 

Sure Sign of Good Management 




ihirfinc-Tbwels W; 



WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY. Ill WEST 40IM ST., NEW YORK 1 8. N. V. 
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What better time than now to 

HELP KEY PEOPLE 
ENJOY BENEFITS OF... 




NEW YORK LIFE'S 

EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 

A grand idea for firms 
with 5 or more employees 

For a seasonal present that extends 
the year "round, consider New York 
Life's Employee Protection Plan. It's 
a present that contains valuable bene- 
fits for the employee and his family. 
What's more, this plan helps you get 
and hold key people. Varied cover- 
ages include: 

Q Medical Care Benefits — now 

include Major Medical Insurance (in 
most states) to help provide financial 
aid when serious illness or injury 
strikes. 

Q Life Insurance — payable at 
death to beneficiary. Accidental death 
benefit optin-al. 

0 Weekly Indemnity Benefit — 

payable for total disa hility due to non- 
occupational accident or sickness. 
CNot available in states with compul- 
sory disability laws— or cash sickness 
laws.) 

Ask your Sew York Life representative for 

information now, or write to address below: 

Individual policioor a group cunirdcl ittued, depending 
upon number of employees and applicable slate law. 

New York Life 

Insurance Company 

51 Madison Avenue, New \ork 10, N. Y. 
(In Canada: 443 L'niversit) Ave., I orontu 2, Ont.) 

The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 




/ Executive 

What's ahead lor business 

The 1950's were eventful years for American management. They 
hrought the Korean war, with all of its direct and indirect effects; 
a tremendous acceleration in industrial research and development: 
two recessions, and a truly remarkable outhurst of interest in the 
professionalization of the executive's job. 

In the 1960's you can expect to see at least two of these factors 
— research and professionalization of managers — continue as strong 
currents. These, plus the growing sophistication of business melh- 
ods through such means as increasing automation in plant and 
office, will, to a large extent, determine the ability of American 
free enterprise to meet new challenges in domestic and foreign 
competition, changing markets, and the impact of further explosive 
population growth. 

While it is doubtful that the 1960's will witness the arrival of 
the time predicted by some management authorities when business 
executives will have to be certificated as to their qualifications for 
managing, it is nonetheless clear that management itself will be 
a more exacting profession than ever before. 

► One of the biggest problems of the 1960's, according to Carl F. Oeschle. 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, will be that posed by technological dis- 
placement of workers. Business will have to train and retrain workt-rs to 
qualify for the new and different jobs created by our technology, Mr. 
Oeschle says. He warns that government will attempt to fill any vacuum 
which business leaves, whether it be in the field of employment, or any 
other. 

Are you ready for the next recession? 

Talk of record-breaking business in 1960 fills the autumn air. Yet 
many business planners are already looking one year further ahead 
— to 1961 — and preparing for the recession which they expect to 
hit the U. S. economy at that time. 

At a recent closed-door sales forecasting seminar in New York, 
executives from about 30 capital goods companies took a hand- 
count vote on expectations for I960 and 1961. Most agreed that 
I960 will be better, over-all, than strike-stricken 1959. But many 
of these men, including sales, finance, and production officers, 
stated that they are proceeding on the assumption that 1961 will 
bring the fourth recession since the end of World War II. (Reason 
most often cited: inventory adjustment.) 

The uncertainties of 1961, and the planning problems created by 
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work stoppages this year, have made sales forecasting data a 
premium product in many U. S. companies. 

► Sales forecasting is, of course, a hazardous occupation at best. In many 
companies several sets of alternative forecasts are made. Multiproduct com- 
panies tend to project more indicators than do companies with a single 
product, or a few products. The object of all sales forecasting, according to 
one executive, should be for management to try to beat the sales estimates 
which it is given by its forecasters. 

Is no job better than a poor one? 

Workers who are forced hy circumstance to downgrade their status 
to obtain a job are no happier than those who remain unemployed, 
and perhaps even less happy. 

A study of 500 former employes of a Detroit automobile plant 
reveals this. The study was conducted by Harold L. Sheppard, 
Louis A. Ferman and Seymour Faber through grants from the 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations of the University of 
Michigan and Wayne State University. 

"A downward job change may be more damaging to a worker's 
self-esteem and morale than the sheer fact of being unemployed." 
Mr. Ferman points out. "The worker who remains unemployed 
may hope to find a new job comparable to his former one. The 
one who accepts a lower status position has his hopes and expecta- 
tions dashed." 

► Here are other factors related to worker morale, as indicated by the study : 
In the 40 to 65 age group, those who felt relatively young had higher morale 
than those who described themselves as middle aged or old. Workers with 
higher levels of skill who owned their own homes and had some savings 
tended to have better morale than those who were less fortunate in these 
respects. Those who had faith in other people had higher morale than those 
who were generally distrustful of others. 

Industry faces mental health challenge 

One of your most pressing responsibilities in the years ahead may 
be the task of maintaining a working climate in your company 
that is conducive to mental health for you and your employes. 

The reasons for this can be reduced to statistical simplicity: 
Mental illness in U. S. industry is costing American companies 
billions of dollars a year in absenteeism, excessive turnover, 
alcoholism, industrial accidents, lowered productivity and labor 
strife. Estimates of the extent of this loss, in dollars, range from 
$3 billion to $12 billion annually. The prohlem affects executives 
and rank-and-file workers alike. 

Aware of the toll which mental illness takes on its workers, 
more and more companies are enlisting the aid of psychiatry to 
help workers with emotional problems. Some companies are using 
industrial psychologists to help disturbed workers, and psychiatric 
treatment is being included in health insurance plans. 

► Factors most often blamed for the rising incidence of mental illness in 
industry include bad supervision, repetitious work, lack of job security, 
and temperamental incompatibility of worker and job. Among the action 
steps urged by one authority on the problem (Charles J. Zimmerman, pres- 
ident of Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company) are these: Groups 
of companies should band together to finance the cost of psychiatric serv- 
ices for their workers and more business-supported mental health centers 
should be established. 



A TIMELY WAY 
TO THANK 
KEY PEOPLE 




NEW YORK LIFE'S 

NYL-A-PLAN 

A personal insurance service 

Nyl-A-Plan gives employees 
greater security at lower cost . . . 
boosts morale and productivity, too! 

* Nyl-A-Plan provides the services 
of a trained representative to help 
employees: 

Properly coordinate their company 
and personal insurance plans for 
greater family security. 

Obtain additional personal insur- 
ance as needed at the lower Nyl-A- 
Plan rates. 

* The Nyl-A-Plan representative ex- 
plains to employees the value of group 
insurance, Social Security and other 
company bcnelits— emphasizing how 
much of their cost you pay. 

Ask your New York Life representative fur 
information now, or write to address belowt 

New York Life 

vy''' Insurance Company 

51 Madison Avenue. New York 10, N. Y. 
(In Cannon: 443 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont.) 

Ufa Insurance * Group Insurance 
Annuities 

Accident & Sickness Insurance • Pension Plan* 
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When the National Chamber was brought 
into being more than 47 years ago, it had one 
central purpose. 

Its purpose was to serve as a channel of 
communication and cooperation to let the 
Government know the views of business on 
national issues. 

This, of course, is still the Chamber's central 
purpose. And the need for this channel of 
cooperation and communication is more ap- 
parent today than ever before. 
Fortunately, the National Chamber is stronger 
today than ever before. It is better organized. 
Its program is more widely supported. It is 
more efficient in fulfilling its purpose. 
Through the years, the 
CI i amber has developed BI^^^^^H 
three effective ways to voice 
the views of business to the 
Government on national 
issues and national prob- 
lems. The three ways are 
these: 



A CHANNEL OF 
COMMUNICATION 
AND COOPERATION 



1. TESTIFYING BEFORE 

coxcukss— On every impor- ^^^^^^^^^M 
tant legislative proposal 
affecting the economy and the future of the 
country, an expert Chamber witness— or, bet- 
ter still, a team of expert witnesses— appears 
before the Committee of Congress directly 
concerned. 

The witnesses submit to the Committee the 
recommendations of business, show why the 
recommendations are in the public interest, 
and answer questions. 

2. CONFERENCES WITH UK-ll COVERXMENT 

officials — National Chamber officers, com- 
mittee chairmen and staff specialists meet 
informally with the heads of government 
departments — to exchange information with 
them about legislative proposals; to learn 



from them their thinking about trends and 
developments; and to show them the logic 
ami soundness of the Chamber's position. 

3. ACTION BY BUSINESSMEN BACK HOME — 

Through its nation-wide Congressional Ac tion 
Committee program, the National Cham her 
keeps businessmen in every Congressional 
District informed about what is happening in 
Congress. 

Under this program, each Committee mem- 
ber assumes responsibility for studying and 
following certain national issues of particular 
interest to him — and for expressing and ex- 
plaining the business point of view on those 
specific issues to his elected representatives 
in Washington. 

^^HI^^^H These Congressional Action 
Committee members also 
assume responsibility for 
cncouranhiu other business 
and community leaders to 
make their thinking and in- 
fluence felt in government 
— to supplant complacency 
^^^^^g^^^g will: intelligent 

You will find general agree- 
ment in Washington on this: If it had not 
been for the work of the National Chamber 
in communicating to Congress and to the Ad- 
ministration the views of business during the 
past 47 years — and particularly during the 
past three decades — different laws would 
have been enacted, and a different philosophy 
of government would have grown up and 
flourished— a philosophy not in harmony with 
competitive enterprise and the free-market 
economy. Something to think about. 

For further information about the National 
Chamber as a channel of business cooperation 
and communication, write for a free copy of 
our progress report, "The Practice of Freedom." 
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GROWTH 

continued from page 36 

long-duration unemployment has re- 
appeared. The number out of work 
more than six months reached ap- 
proximately one million in the 1957- 
">8 recession. With the growing 
number of older workers and the 
change in skills demanded as a re- 
sult of technical changes, the pos- 
sibility that any period of unem- 
ployment may become permanent is 
becoming greater. So, from labor's 
standpoint, job protection becomes 
increasingly important. But job 
protection in a changing technology 
means a checkrein on progress. It 
retards increases in productivity. If 
combined with wage increases, it can 
push costs up. 

An apparently irreconcilable con- 
flict thus emerges for the first time 
in 30 years of labor-management re- 
lations. On one side is the need to 
keep costs down. On the other is 
the belief that jobs should be pro- 
tected at the same time that wages 
rise. 

This conflict is aggravated by the 
fact that the battle may be fought 
more in the territory of consumers 
than in the territory of management 
or labor. This is true for two 
reasons: 

First, labor's most potent weap- 
ons, the strike and the picket line, 
interfere directly with customer ac- 
cess to goods and services. 

Second, such a large proportion 
of an industry can be shut down at 
one time as to make it difficult 
for customers to obtain an alternate 
source of supply. Labor therefore 
hopes to achieve its goals in part by 
making life difficult for the innocent 
bystander. 

Any economic machinery which 
cannot prevent, discourage, or at 
least resolve conflicts between major 
interests, except at the expense of 
the general public, is not what it 
should be. Decades ago when a 
union struck against one plant or 
firm, customers could get similar 
goods or services at many competing 
plants. The strike was then a 
weapon directed principally against 
a company. It was a weapon society 
could sanction. 

But when a strike becomes a war 
with customers, the institution needs 
re-examination. Labor abroad is 
recognizing this fact. The recent bus 
strike in London caused serious con- 
cern among British labor leaders, 
for instance. It brought home the 
need to revise old methods of han- 
dling labor-management relations. 

There are signs that labor as well 



as management in the U. S. is recog- 
nizing the need for a change. The 
recent agreement signed by Armour 
with representatives of its workers 
called for creation of a fund to be 
built up by earmarking a proportion 
of income from sales to retrain work- 
ers whose jobs were lost through 
changing technology. This fund will 
attempt to discover what types of 
jobs will be in demand, and train 
otherwise superfluous labor to fill 
them. This will give workers em- 
ployment security. If workers can 
have future employment security 
they will be less interested in pres- 
ent job security. 

History shows that the industries 
that advance fastest technically tend 
to be those which add to employ- 
ment. There are exceptions, par- 
ticularly if the advance comes late 
in the industry's life, as in coal 




mining. But. in general, technologi- 
es^ stagnant industries may be in- 
dustries with poor employment his- 
tories. So a development such as the 
Armour agreement, which improves 
labor's employment prospects at the 
same time it cuts employment costs, 
could mark a new development in 
labor-management relations. Labor 
would not be tempted to strike 
against consumers as quickly, and 
management could afford wage in- 
creases to accompany the increases 
in output which the agreement would 
encourage. 

Relations of labor and manage- 
ment would evolve to meet a new 
situation, rather than remaining 
rooted in the past, a block to prog- 
ress. An evolution of some such 
nature would benefit labor, manage- 
ment, and the general public. 

Social security 

The Old Age and Survivors* In- 
surance program was started in a 
depression. It was designed to give 
some help at retirement, but also to 
discourage older people from stay- 



ing in the labor force. It made 
to encourage people to stop working 
when jobs were short and unem- 
ployment was persistently high. It 
does not make sense when the num- 
ber of skilled middle-aged workers 
is dropping and life expectancy is 
increasing. 

Steps which would permit older 
workers to continue their employ- 
ment, if they wish, would not mean 
denial of jobs to younger men today. 
Permission for older people to work 
may often mean the difference 
between comfort and penury, self- 
confidence and despair, success and 
failure. 

For both economic and psycholog- 
ical reasons, changes in our old age 
pension systems are sorely needed. 

Similarly, unemployment insur- 
ance should be integrated into re- 
training programs. Workers are 
trained in their youth and take johs 
then available. But the skills they 
acquire as youths may come to be 
in less demand later. Unemploy- 
ment insurance as administered 
today does little to relieve this prob- 
lem, Britain has succeeded in keep- 
ing unemployment below U. S. 
levels, in some part, because of spe- 
cific approaches to unemployment 
problems. We rely upon general 
prosperity, not specific action, to 
solve, or at least to alleviate, the 
effects of unemployment. 

Regulatory bodies 

Regulatory bodies have never 
fitted comfortably into our system. 
They are not courts, neither are 
they administrative bodies. After 
nearly three quarters of a century 
we still do not know how to treat 
them. Regulation is necessary be- 
cause laws cannot cover all con- 
tingencies and courts cannot have 
the expertness required to make a 
success of regulating industry. So 
we have set up institutions with 
many of the attributes of adminis- 
trative bodies and yet with attri- 
butes of courts. They are not sub- 
ject to the rules and restraints of 
courts, yet possess more real power 
than many courts. 

The use of power is likely to beget 
a firm belief by the user that he is 
right and those he is regulating are 
wrong. In time, the regulator may 
begin to believe that he knows 
more than most managements about 
how to run a business and the rules 
by which it should be run. Then 
regulations become matters of de- 
tail, as well as, or even more than, 
matters of principle. 

The impact of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on the railroads 
has often been cited as an i I lustra - 
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tion of this type of development. 
Seventy years ago the railroads were 
relatively indifferent to the well-be- 
ing of their customers or employes. 
Competition was not then rigorous 
enough to ensure fair play. 

Today commercial transportation 
is one of the most regulated and 
least efficient industries we have. 
Manufacturing, which is subject to 
far less regulation and has had more 
difficult technical problems to solve, 
has progressed much faster than has 
transportation. 

We have not yet learned how to 
merge a system of regulation into a 
government by law. The problem is 
becoming increasingly acute as busi- 
ness firms grow. When companies 
were relatively small, and there 
were many in each competitive field, 
an action against one or a few of 
them had relatively little effect on 
the economy as a whole ( except pos- 
sibly in railroads) . 

But now that the average employe 
requires an investment by the com- 
pany of $20,000 in capital, fewer but 
larger firms are necessary. Conse- 
quently, an action taken against a 
larger firm may have grave impli- 
cations for a large proportion of em- 
ployes in the industry, as well as 
for stockholders and customers. It 
is increasingly important, therefore, 
that any action be well considered. 
It should not be an action flowing 
from a feeling of power by some 
commissioner, or from an antiquated 
economic or social philosophy. It 
should be based on clearly under- 
stood rules, following clearly under- 
stood procedures, with the economic 
consequences clearly understood. 

Our failure to understand the im- 
portance of regulatory agencies, or 
to understand how to use or restrain 
them, could he one of the greatest 
economic machinery failures of the 
'60*s. 

Money and credit 

One particular area where more 
progress has Ixn-n made than in pos- 
sibly any other is the regulation of 
money and credit. In 191 'J. Congress 
set up a monetary commission to 
devise machinery to overcome the 
difficulties resulting becau.se the sup- 
ply of money and credit did not 
respond automatically to changes in 
demand in such fashion as to encour- 
age healthy growth. 

It was hoped that the Federal Re- 
serve system, which was created as 
a result of the work of this commit- 
tee, would make money and credit 
the servant, not the master, of the 
economy. 

But today's conditions are quite 
different from those which saw the 
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Grou p Insurance can 
be simplified, too! 

• Find out about Lincoln Life's simplified 
billing procedures, which result in lower costs 
for you. No organization too large ... special 
employee insurance plans for companies with 
5 to 25 employees. 

• It pays! Before you buy any group insur- 
ance be sure to look at Lincoln Life. 



Its name indicates its character 

The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company, Ft. Wayne 1, Ind. 





Planning next month's 
dates this month? 
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Month-At- \-( dance Record Hook 
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daily notations right before your 
glance on each double-page spread. 
Additional section of perforated 
pages for detailed notes. 

Rirh colors. Genuine and simulated 
leathers. At your stationer s. 

ATON'S 

NASCON "AT-A-GLANCE" RECORD BOOKS 

EATON PAPER CORPORATION djBSU PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The low price, simplicity, versatility, and exclusive features of the Model 
5CB and Model 15 Copease-Banda Spirit Duplicators make them unique. 
Copease-Banda reproduces up to 6 colors at one time on any type, shape, or 
size paper up to 9" x 14" with absolutely critical register and startling fi- 
delity. One demonstration of the Copease-Banda has convinced countless 
businessmen world-wide that Copease-Banda is not only the most practical 
machine for general duplicating, but the most economical to operate. If you de- 
sire duplicating benefits no other machine can offer, it will be worth your while 
to investigate the Copease-Banda 5CB and 15. A complete line of 25 differ- 
ent models of Copease-Banda Duplicators is manufactured by the world's 
leading producer of quality systems and general duplicating equipment. 
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GROWTH 

continued 

creation of the system. Consumer 
credit was a minor factor 45 years 
ago. More than $50 billion of such 
credit is now extended each year. 
Commercial bank loans exceed $100 
billion, but corporate notes and ac- 
counts receivable another form of 
loan — also exceed $100 billion, and 
corporate net working capital ex- 
ceeds $125 billion. Efforts to control 
bank loans are likely to show de- 
layed and uneven results at best. 
Money or credit shortages created 
with tbe best of intentions therefore 
tend to hit governments, small busi- 
ness, and housing far sooner and 
harder than they hit industry. 

The British government has just 
completed a monumental analysis 
of banking and credit jwlicies. The 
resulting report has several impor- 
tant changes to suggest for the form 
and the operation of their institu- 
tional control of money and credit. 
This is the second such exhaustive 
study made in England in the past 
30 years. We have not had one for 
45 years. Current difficulties suggest 
that we also should throughly re- 
examine our institutions controlling 
money and credit. 

Many serious students arc con- 
cerned that the system cannot stand 
the strain to which it is being and 
may soon be subjected. Their fears 
may be greater than the facts war- 
rant, but they do indicate that the 
money and credit machinery has not 
kept abreast of changes in the eeon 
omy. 

Local governments 

Local governments are among our 
most antiquated institutions. When 
life was rural — and when compli- 
cated but efficient utility systems, 
such as water, sewer, streets, limited 
access highways and power systems, 
did not have to cover scores or even 
hundreds of square miles— local gov- 
ernments could be truly local and 
relatively simple. They could be run 
by average citizens in town meet- 
ings. Today the operation of utilities 
takes great engineering and business 
skill. It cannot, be handled as a by- 
product of an annual meeting or 
election. 

Streets must serve huge volumes 
of traffic. They cannot do this if 
they are not integrated into efficient 
metropolitan systems. They cannot 
function as a series of independent 
streets; they must function as parts 
of metropolitan systems. Unless 
transportation can be handled efli 
ciently, unless police, education, ur- 
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ban redevelopment, taxes and other 
metropolitan problems are handled 
satisfactorily, business cannot func- 
tion competitively. Communities 
which can serve employment and 
employe needs well will gain at the 
expense of other communities. Met- 
ropolitan governments, then, are an- 
other pressing institutional problem. 

Taxes 

Taxes interfere with growth and 
profits by the habit of simply grow- 
ing. New opixirtunities for govern- 
mental spending occur frequently, 
or, as in wartime, irresistible needs 
for added governmental expendi- 
tures develop. Local, state, and na- 
tional legislators look around for 
capital and income which can be 
tapped with the least resistance — 
not with the least harm to a grow- 
ing economy. In a few governmen- 
tal jurisdictions, it was calculated 
some time ago that the combination 
of all income and other personal 
taxes exceeded 100 per cent of cer- 
tain income brackets. Obviously, no 
one in those income brackets did 
or could live in those jurisdictions. 

When taxes, personal or corporate, 
make some types of activity un- 
profitable, or when governments 
want to encourage certain forms of 
enterprise, or philanthropy, exemp- 
tions arc granted. The result, in 
time, has become a hodgepodge of 
taxes which interfere with growth, 
and which distort the growth that 
does occur. 

Taxation has not stopped over-all 
growth. The U. S. is rich and healthy 
enough to stand this blood-letting. 
But it is interfering with rising 
standards of living and checking in- 
creases in productivity. Our tax 
structures need to be examined from 
the standpoint of their effect on the 
economy, as well as from the stand- 
point of how much they yield an 
ever hungry nest of state, local, and 
federal governments. 

One of the main difficulties facing 
executives, whether in business, la- 
bor, or government, is the lack of 
time to think about basic problems. 
Day to day problems are more than 
enough to absorb all the energies 
available. So major problems that go 
beyond the scope of the executive's 
own organization get even scantier 
attention than do basic problems in 
his own shop. But the economy is 
now so interdependent, and the effi- 
cient functioning of social, political, 
and financial institutions so impor- 
tant to the success of business enter- 
prises, that concerns which want to 
pay their own way and earn good 
profits must pay attention to such 
matters. — robinson newcomb 
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Sooner wash dishes than fold? 




Model FH Folding Machine 
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The Model J300-FH 
is a new small 
combined /older 
and inserter . . . 
folds and stuffs up 
to SOt) invoices, letters, 
etc., in 8 minutes. 



Many girls would-rather lhan folding 
paper! Hand folding interrupts work flow; 
is tedious and monotonous— keeps girls 
from more productive work, and at today's 
pay scales, costs too much. 

Now hand folding isn't necessary! Even 
for correspondence, the Mule Pitncy-Bowes 
FH Folding Machine soon pays for itself 
in any office. 

The FH will fold assorted or uniform 
mail as fast as you feed it. With optional 
automatic feed, it can handle 100 letters a 
minute. Makes eight kinds of folds. Easy 
to set-just move two knohs for fold sizes 
wanted. Even folds multiple sheets-loose 
or stapled. Takes most standard weights 
and finishes of paper, in sizes from 3 by 3 
to 8'/2 by 14 inches. 

Small, portable, one FH will work for 
many departments. Can be used by any- 
body. Costs less than a standard typewriter. 
Larger model FM folds up to 19.000 sheets 
an hour. 

Call the nearest Pitney-Bowes office for 
a demonstration — no obligation. Or send 
coupon for free illustrated booklet. 

FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of current postal 
rates, with parcel post map and zone finder. 
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Consumers help keep 
dollars sound 




University of Michigan 
survey shows: 



Of families 
in the 
$7,500 to $15,000 
income bracket 



45% 



choose 
banks and bonds 
as wisest 
investment 



40% 



choos 
common stock 
and real estate 




15% 
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Psychology of 
man-in-the-street 
has real effect 
on future prices 



Thk American consumer is in 
a mood to continue a type of be- 
havior that has tended to check in- 
flation rather than feed it. 

But consumer attitudes could 
change. Consumers could adopt an 
inflation psychology as they have 
done in other times and in other 
countries. 

Are they likely to do that? 

Last summer the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Mich- 
igan undertook to find out. The sur- 
vey showed these recent changes in 
consumer attitudes: 

The average consumer is increas- 
ingly inclined to regard slow infla- 
tion as probable. 

The consumer is interested in 
diversifying his savings and invest- 
ments; investment in common stock 
has become more attractive to him 
in the past few years. 

But in the following respects 
American consumers think at pres- 
ent the same way as 10 years ago: 

They have confidence in the dol- 
lar and believe that adding to sav- 
ings deposits is a good way to save. 

They believe that rising prices 
are bad for themselves as well as for 
the economy. 

They tend to react to price in- 
creases by spending less rather than 
by stocking up. 

Comparing these present atti- 
tudes with those revealed by earlier 
surveys offers some guidance in de- 
termining markets and setting price 
policies. 

In the past summer about 60 per 
cent of people with a family income 
of more than 85,000 a year thought 
that, five years from now, prices 
would be higher than today. This 
is a much larger proportion than in 
previous years. In earlier surveys, 

The author. Dr. George Katona, is 
program director of the Survey Re- 
search Center of the University of 
Michigan. 
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even though people expected higher 
prices within a few months, they 
felt they would not tie higher five 
years later. 

Forty per cent of these people 
still doubt that inflation will stretch 
over five years. Even those who ex- 
pect it to continue believe the price 
increases will be relatively small. 
About half say the rise over the 
five years will be three to five per 
cent; one third expect increases of 
10 per cent. Only one sixth expect 
a higher rise than that. 

More important still: The atti- 
tudes about how these price in- 
creases would afTect people have not 
changed. Most people believe that 
the crucial problem is whether their 
incomes will keep up with rising 
prices. When asked directly, "Can 
anything be done to protect oneself 
financially when prices keep ris- 
ing?" most upper-income people 
either say flatly that nothing can 
be done or reply, "If prices keep 
rising we must spend less." 

The answer reflects the enduring 
strength of underlying attitudes: 
Creeping inflation means tightening 
belts rather than beating the price 
increases by buying in advance. 

Only 10 per cent of all people 
interviewed and 20 per cent of up- 
per-income people mentioned buy- 
ing common stock or real estate as 
a protection against inflation. The 
attitudes toward such investments 
with variable value were also stud- 
ied by asking the following ques- 
tion: "What would be the wisest 
thing to do nowadays with money 
over and above what one needs? 
Put it in a savings account, buy 
government bonds, convert it into 
real estate, or buy common stock?" 

People with an annual family in- 
come of less than §7,500 overwhelm- 
ingly vote for savings accounts and 
savings bonds; people with an in- 
come of more than $15,000, for com- 
mon stock and real estate. Here is 
the distribution of answers by peo- 
ple with family income between 
$7,500 and $15,000 (representing 
now more than 20 per cent of all 
American families): 

Bunks and bonds are 
the wisest investment . . 4:1 per cent 

Common stock and 
real estate are the 
wisest investment .... -JO per cent 

Both together 15 per cent 
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100 per cent 
During the past few years the 
proportion preferring common stock 
and real estate has grown. But still 
today more people prefer savings ac- 
counts than vote for common stock. 
Furthermore, today as well as in 
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Lee A. Benson. Jr.. of L. A Benson Company in Baltimore, receives a 
call on hH KEY-MUNICATOR station. 

says Baltimore businessman of KEY-MUNICATOR 
Loudspeaking Intercom by STROMBERG-CARLSON 

A KEY-MUNICATOR system provides instant contact over every square foot of 
the warehouse of L A. Benson Company, distributor of industrial supplies. 

The result, says Lee A. Benson, Jr., is that "our telephone salesmen get their 
information quickly, our executives can achieve better supervision . . . and the 
overall noise level has been reduced to a conversational level." 

Investigate the advantages of KEY-MUNICATOR — the new concept in loud- 
speaking intercom — for yourself. For our illustrated brochure. "Why KEY 
MUNICATOR Belongs On Your Desk," write to Special Products Division, 1483 
North Goodman Street. 
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CONSUMERS 

continued 



past years, relatively few of those 
who express a preference for com- 
mon stock or real estate mention 
inflation when asked for their rea- 
sons. 

"One could make some money 
by buying common stock <or real 
estate)," is the most frequent ex- 
planation. 

Even the highly suggestive ques- 
tion, "Some people talk of inflation; 
would inflation make any difference 
to what you consider the wisest 
thing to do with savings?" induced 
only a few people to change their 
opinion. 

Are these answers to survey ques- 
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depends on application 
of four tested principles. 
To learn what these 
principles are and how 
you can use them, 
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and read 
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tions in accord with how people 
actually handle their finances? Stud- 
ies of the extent of investment in 
common stock permit us to answer 
"yes." In 1955 about nine per cent 
of American families owned some 
publicly traded common stock, and 
an additional three per cent owned 
privately sold stock. Since then the 
proportion of owners of publicly 
traded stock has risen to about 12 
per cent of all families. 

Proportionately, an increase from 
nine to 12 per cent is large. But an 
ownership rate of 12 per cent — or 
of 15 per cent if we include owners 
of incorporated businesses — is hard- 
ly evidence of inflationary psychol- 
ogy among the masses, especially 
if one considers that more than one 
fourth of the stock owners own 
stock worth less than $1,000. 

Such answers do not suggest that 
consumers are in the mood to start 
buying in advance and in excess 
of immediate needs, which charac- 
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terizes inflation of the classical typo. 
Americans have behaved this way 
only once since World War II. 
Shortly after the outbreak of war in 
Korea, many businessmen as well 
as consumers hurried to stock up 
with raw materials, machinery, 
household equipment, and all sorts 
of storable commodities in expecta- 
tion of price increases and short- 
ages. This pressure on supply drove 
prices higher, but even then with- 
drawals from savings and demand 
deposits remained small. 

At all other times between 1947 
and 1959, surveys have revealed an 
entirely different behavior pattern. 
Consumers have contributed to slow- 
ing down inflation, not only through 
their reluctance to buy such things 
as automobiles, household equip- 
ment and similar goods following 
price increases, but also by the 
pressure that fear of adverse con- 
sumer reaction has put on price in- 
creases. 

Consumers were therefore instru- 
mental in bringing about price pla- 
teaus several times during the past 
decade. These interruptions, in turn, 
strengthened the belief of many con 
sumers that a rising price trend is 
not inevitable. 

A wide gap separates creeping in- 
flation from runaway inflation. Even 
though small price increases are 
often followed by wage increases 
which tend to push prices up further, 
this process is not accelerated by 
speculative frenzy. Consumers con- 
tinue to save in ways which reflect 
trust and confidence in the dollar. 

One further possibility emerges 
from our studies, and it is less re- 
assuring. There is nothing inevitably 
enduring in the attitudes of Amer- 
ican consumers. It is no doubt pos- 
sible for consumers as a whole to 
acquire new notions about creeping 
inflation and to change their behav- 
ior. But analysis of recent changes 
in consumer behavior indicates that 
the masses of people change their 
way of thinking only under the im- 
pact of sudden developments. The 
consumer is a stabilizing force in 
our economy rather than one which 
promotes excessive fluctuations. 

Government policies in opposi- 
tion to creeping inflation likewise 
remain useful because those policies 
and pronouncements reinforce the 
resistance of consumers and busi- 
nessmen to price increases. 

Even though the direct impact of 
monetary policy and especially of 
rising interest rates on inflation ap- 
pears to be small, the psychological 
effect of a strong governmental stand 
against inflation should not be un- 
derest imn ted . — ckohok k a t o n a 



WHEN ELECTRIC POWER 
IS INTERRUPTED . . . 

^Furnaces don't heat 

0 Water pumps don't pump 

\$ ' Lights don't light 

Freezers don't freeze 
^Refrigerators don't coot 
^Stoves don't cook 

Radios don 7 play 

^ TV is dead. . . electrical 
appliances are useless. 

( make //our own cheek) 

. . . but this can't happen 
to you . . . with an ONAN 
Emergency Electric Plant 




Series 305 CCK 
3,500 watts A.C. 



An Onan Electric Plant provides all the 
regular 115 and 230 volt A.C. power 
you need, for as long as you need it. 
Compactly-built, for installation in 
your garage or basement. Automatic 
start and stop protects your home 
even when you're away. Size for an 
average home costs about the same 
as a food freezer. Models from 500 
to 200,000 watts for homes, farms, 
business and industry. 



FREE ESTIMATE- The Onan distributor lixlrd in your 
ji/irifii' IvMik will analyze ynnr emergency puuer need* and 
cutimale the cost. Or . . . write us far helpful literature. 

D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 

3163 University Ave. S. £. • Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
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"Why chase them all? I know 

when Vm on the right track 19 




DODGE REPORTS lead 

salesmen to active prospects . . . 
make each call count! 

Do you sell to the new construction market? If you do, architects and 
their spec writers are among your most important buying influences. 
In contacting these key people, you have two choices. You can have 
your agents or salesmen "make the rounds," which involves costly cold 
calls that are often unwelcome. Or they can time their calls for maxi- 
mum effectiveness — through Dodge Reports. 

Thousands of leading firms today make sure their salespeople are 
equipped with Dodge Reports. They know that sales calls are well- 
received . . . productive . . . when they're made just at the moment 
when architects are looking for information and ideas on a specific job. 

Dodge Reports, mailed daily — direct to you, your salesmen or agents 
— tell who's going to build what and where . . . anywhere in the 37 
Eastern states. You specify the area and types of building you want 
covered. For each project, Dodge provides advance information about 
whom to see . . . when to call . . . when bids are wanted. 

Learn how Dodge can provide you with a valuable, custom-tailored 
sales control . . . and put an end to trial-and-error sales calls in the field. 



|| WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 



ft W, Qodft Corporation, Coni-ruc" ion N*wi Oiviilan 

119 Wen 40th Street, New York II, N. Y. Dtef. NB-T19 

Send me the book "Dodge Reports — How 
to U*e Them Effectively" and let me lee 
tome typical Dodge Report* for my area. I 
am i morn ted in the general market* checked 
below. 

,J Home Convfruciion £2 General Building 

□ Engineering Project! (Heavy Conduction) 

Area 




'vV 0, '""a 



Name- 



Company _ 
Addren. 

City 



Dodge Reports 

For Timed Selling 
to the Construction Industry 



.Zone State - 



UNIONS 

continued from page 33 

particularly the restrictions on cer- 
tain kinds of picketing and sec- 
ondary boycotts. 

Leaders hope that the cleaning up 
of unions through the operation of 
the new law will help counteract 
some of the legal handicaps to or- 
ganizing. 

A big public ity and education pro- 
gram is being planned to influence 
the public and union members in 
favor of unionism. 

Much of the program will be 
aimed at white-collar workers, 
among whom there is the greatest po- 
tential for unionization. I See "Here 
Comes Union Drive on Office Work- 
ers," Nation's Business, Feb- 
ruary 1959.) 

To woo and hold these profes- 
sional and other white-collar work- 
ers, union leaders are considering 
new approaches, possible changes in 
emphasis on union goals, and other 
changes which might give unions a 
more professional flavor, thus in- 
creasing their appeal to the largely 
untapped white-collar group. 

Corrective bargaining 

Union-management bargaining is 
going through a transition. Formerly 
union demands were the chief issues 
in bargaining. Now both sides are 
coming in with demands. 

This give-and-take philosophy 
emerged during the 1958 recession 
and in the automobile negotiations 
that year. It was reflected in the 
steel negotiations and long strike, 
and in the efforts of management 
in the airline and other industries 
to adopt mutual assistance pacts to 
protect each other against union 
whipsaw tactics in case of strikes. 

Unions, too, arc entering into 
more bargaining alliances with each 
other and building large strike funds 
through dues increases or donations. 
The afl-cio, for instance, is trying 
to raise a multimillion-dollar strike 
fund by asking each of the 12.6 mil- 
lion members in affiliated unions to 
(Innate one hour's pay a month. 

The growing number and size of 
union strike funds, combined with a 
shift away from long-term escalator 
contracts being pressed by some em- 
ployers, will increase the chances of 
strikes. END 

REPRINTS of -W here Unions Go 
From Here" may be obtained for 10 
cents a copy or $7.00 per 100 post- 
paid, from Nation's Business, 1615 
H Street, N. W.. Washington fi. 
I). ('. Please enclose remittance. 
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A few burnt files 
almost put me out of business! 



How do you collect Accounts Receivable when you haven't 
got the records? That's a question you might have to answer 
any day. A minor fire, a petty theft, and your records are 
missing. Your business is in trouble. 

Hartford Accounts Receivable insurance protects you against 
financial setback caused by the loss or destruction of these 
records. It's one of the profit-protecting coverages that many 
businesses shouldn't be without . . . one of a wide range of 
coverages available from the Hartford to meet business insur- 
ance needs in many different fields. 

Tailoring the specific coverages you need into an efficient 
program is a specialty of your Hartford Group Agent. This 
idea is meeting increasing acceptance among businessmen 
who consider both quality and price . . . men who weigh the 
reputation of the insuring company, and the character and 
experience of the Agent who serves them. 

All the experience of the Agent and of the Hartford Staff go 
into the planning of your Hartford "Profit Protection" pro- 
gram-filling gaps and avoiding duplication of coverages. 



working out economical combinations of coverages. You 
don't worry about separate policies, agents, or premiums. 

And. of course, you get the convenience of the Hartford 
Premium Payment Plan. You carry all the coverages you 
need-and pay your premiums monthly, instead of tying up 
capital in lump payments. 

Ask your Hartford Group Agent to review your business 
insurance program. You'll find his name in the Yellow Pages 
of your phone book under "Hartford Insurance." Or ask 
your own broker about the broad range of business coverages 
available in Hartford quality insurance. 

HARTFORD 

Fire Insurance Company 

GROUP 

Protection for family .. . 
home . . . car . . . business 



HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY • HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY . HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
CITIZENS INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW JERSKY. HARTFORD 16. CONN • THK COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. BOSTON 13. MASS. 
NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY. NEW YORK jf9. H.Y TWIN CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMI'ANY. MINNEAPOLIS 3. MINN. 
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LIGHTEN 
YOUR 

WORKLOAD 



Here are five areas where 
standard procedures 
can save time and effort 




Many companies today are sur- 
veying their operations to see where 
standard procedures and policies 
can help eliminate detail from ad- 
ministrative work loads. 

With fewer details to concern 
them, executives are free to concen- 
trate in more creative and produc- 
tive directions and can devote more 
time and energy to increasing com- 
pany efficiency. 

Standardized procedures must be 
tailor-made to the company or or- 
ganization which uses them, but it 
is possible to develop check lists 
for exploring areas in which stand- 
ardized and written operating pro- 
cedures or policies might be ad- 
vantageous. The list is organized 
according to five important areas of 
management: 
•* Product 

► Personnel 

► Operations 

► Procurement 

► Promotion 

The best approach to the survey 
is to study the list first in its en- 
tirety to get the broad outline of 
what is included. Then, find those 



functions closest to your own in- 
terests. Study these with the aim of 
making imaginative transfers of sug- 
gestions to your particular problem. 

Once you have suitably explored 
your own primary-interest area, and 
have taken whatever steps and ac- 
tions seem needed, you can broaden 
out into areas adjacent to your own 
function that affect the way you 
perform your job or that are, in 
turn, affected by the way you han- 
dle your part of the operation. 

Like any other check list, this one 
is designed to be adapted to a par- 
ticular situation, rather than adopt- 
ed as a whole. 

Product 

Often, when a new product or 
service is standardized to the point 
of full production, it is then almost 
forgotten by everyone except the 
people who have to turn out "X" 
number of units a week and the 
sales department, which is required 
to sell those units. However, nearly 
any company will benefit from a 
policy of examining products both 
at the time they are launched for 
full-scale marketing, and at regular 



periods for as long as they are on 
the market. Points such a policy 
should cover include: 

Ways to increase production: Are 
present production facilities fully 
utilized? Would simple modifica- 
tions of system, procedure, or flow 
enable us to increase production? 
Are we using the latest methods for 
handling all operations? 

Ways to decrease costs: In this 
area a company should have fixed 
policies to accomplish two things: 
First, make sure that, if costly ex- 
pedients were used in the heat of 
getting the product ready for mar- 
ket, a search is made for different 
ways of accomplishing the same 
function. As an example, a company 
producing an electronic component 
used several tuning knobs on the 
control panel. To get the knobs 
they needed originally, they turned 
them out in their own plant at a 
cost of $2.25 each. Once in produc- 
tion, however, they had lime to l<x>k 
around and were able to locate a 
plastics manufacturer who agreed tc, 
produce the knobs for 25 cents each. 

A cost-reduction policy should 
also make sure that new methods of 
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manufacture, or new components, or 
new materials do not come onto the 
market without being tested or 
measured against those currently in 
use. As a general rule, most prod- 
ucts should be re-examined every 
six months for possible ways to cut 
the manufacturing costs through 
either methods or materials sub- 
stitutions or changes. 

Ways to improve quality: Most 
production or service departments 
require reports of customer com- 
plaints and product rejections and 
repairs. 

A policy may be possible to pro- 
vide for regular study of complaints 
by designers as a means of pin- 
pointing chronic product weaknesses 
that might give competitive prod- 
ucts a marketing edge. 

Standardization of design: The 
usual pattern of company growth is 
one of expansion into related prod- 
ucts or, in the case of a consumer 
product such as toothpaste, of ex- 
pansion into self-competing lines in 
an attempt to get a larger share of 
the available market. 

In either case, product "B" is 
likely to bear some similarity, either 
in make-up, production require- 
ments, or marketing needs to prod- 
uct "A" which preceded it. Product 
"C," which follows "B" into produc- 
tion, will, in turn, carry over some 
similarity to "B." These similarities 
offer many possibilities to stand- 
ardize either minor designs or major 
components. 

Materials testing: To protect itself 
and its competitive position, a com- 
pany should have a detailed policy 
to provide for a materials testing 
function — who will do it, how it will 
be done, what standard tests will be 
run where there are standards, who 
will be responsible for devising new 
tests if necessary, and what should 
be the objective in testing. 

Utilization of stock [wrts: To en- 
joy the economies of purchasing 
commercially available stock parts, 
company policy should spell out 
just how far to go in using stock 
parts as product components. This 
may be based on the considerations 
of a competitive situation: Could a 
competitive edge be gained by some 
exclusive or patented part? Or it 
may' be dictated by the need to pro- 
vide a unit which can be readily 
serviced by anyone, anywhere. 
When the Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Company intro- 



duced a new machine for applying 
plastic tape to metal pipes as a cor- 
rosive insulator, it designed the 
taper entirely from commercially 
available, or readily fabricated, 
parts. This machine is intended to 
be used anywhere anyone might 
want to coat pipe — in the field be- 
side a ditch, as well as in a plant 
or yard. Therefore, it seemed de- 
sirable to make it as easy to service 
and repair as possible. The com- 
pany was primarily interested in 



selling the tape, so there was no 
real reason to design in any special 
exclusives. Such marketing consid- 
erations can be valuable guides in 
deciding just how far you want to 
go in use of stock parts. 

Personnel 

In spite of the attention that has 
been paid to industrial and person- 
nel relations in the past few years, 
few companies are so progressive 
that they still don't have some blind 



PRODUCT 



Quality, design and 
materials are 
possible areas for 
standard policies 



PERSONNEL 



Organization structure 
and employe relations 
should be guided 
by company policy 



OPERATIONS 



Maintenance, equipment 
and inventory questions 
can be answered by 
standard procedures 



PROCUREMENT 



PROMOTION 



Policies can be drawn 
for supply and purchase 
decisions to save 
managers' time 



Tie up loose ends 
with standard 
procedures for 
marketing, budgets 
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How busy are you? 

"You've heard the saying— 'If you want a special joh done, 
give it to the busiest man!' 

"The reason behind it is that the 'busiest man' is usually a 
well-organized individual. Because his time is so valuable, he 
allocates it carefully. He is never 'too busy' for an important 
assignment, because he knows how to maintain a flexible 
schedule. And there's always lime for that extra effort. 

"So if you're one of the 'busy' men 1 am talking about, you'll 
have no difficulty in setting aside an hour or two each week 
for the many jobs which need to be done in your own com- 
munity—jobs which spell the difference between a community 
which moves ahead and one which stands still. 

"Coordinating these jobs for the good of your business and 
your community is your local Chamber of Commerce — a vol- 
untary organization of 'busy' people. Try not to be 'too 
busy' to join them." 




Fete frogress 

Speaking for your 

local Chamber of Commerce 



YOUR WORKLOAD 

continued 

spots in personnel relationships. 
Here are a few places where policies 
may have been overlooked: 

Organization structure and [unc- 
tions: Does your present organiza- 
tional structure take into account 
your future growth needs? Some 
companies have traced back their 
growth patterns and found correla- 
tions between personnel and sales 
figures. This gives them a formula 
for predicting future needs in nearly 
all job classifications. These com- 
panies also set up their organiza- 
tion structures to allow for orderly 
expansion of functions, depart- 
ments, and subsidiaries along the 
lines of their predicted growth. 

Job classifications: This includes 
job descriptions. It is necessary to 
assign responsibilities and authority 
in a business structure, but, at (he 
same time, it is possible to make 
a job compartment too tight. If 
workers, or executives, are so re- 
stricted by job specifications that 
they are never exposed to problems 
or problem solutions from other 
jobs or departments, their ability 
to grow as individuals may be se- 
verely handicapped. In fact, some 
personnel specialists feel that over- 
organization may be the real villain 
in our shortage of generalists. 

Personnel records: Personnel rec- 
ords should include previous job 
skills, special training, hobbies, out- 
side interests, educational and geo- 
graphic backgrounds. These can do 
much for a company when extra or 
emergency help is needed for spe- 
cial problems. 

Discharges and layoffs: Every 
employe, hourly worker or execu 
tive, has a right to know where he 
stands in regard to discharge and 
layoff policies. Even unions agree 
that certain abuses merit immediate 
dismissal or a penalty layoff. The 
trouble usually starts when someone 
attempts an on-the-spot formulation 
of a new policy for an offense never 
before considered punishable, or 
where the punishment has often 
been by-passed for one reason or an- 
other. Any absolute reasons for 
cither discharge or penalty should 
he spelled out to everyone in such 
a way that they cannot possibly be 
misunderstood. 

Accident prevention: Here are 
some questions that can be asked, 
the answers to which may provide 
guideposts for measuring or im- 
proving your safety program. What 
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is your cost per year chargeable to 
accidents? (Include hospital charges, 
compensation insurance, damage 
awards, wages paid during incapaci- 
tation, production losses.) 

What accidents are more serious 
in nature? 

Which are more temporary? 

Where do most accidents occur? 

Are particular types of accidents 
highly recurrent? An important part 
of any successful accident-preven- 
tion program is an up-to-date and 
detailed accident record, with an 
automatic policy of attention if any- 
thing gets out of the ordinary. 

Job instructions: Any employe 
should know at all times and under 
all circumstances what constitutes 
a job instruction. 

If it is policy to issue detailed 
written instructions for all work, 
then the employe should not bo 
expected to take a sudden verbal 
change at full face value. On the 
other hand, if it is common practice 
to supplement written instructions 
with verbal, the worker should know 
exactly who has the authority to 
make verbal exceptions or changes 
in what he has in writing. 

Operations 

Generally, production policies 
cover the actual plant and physical 
equipment needed to produce a 
product, and the utilization of that 
equipment to maximum efficiency. 

Equipment inventories: Is enough 
equipment on hand to meet all pro- 
duction demands? On the other 
hand, is equipment inventory over- 
stocked? Is equipment idle a sig- 
nificant part of the time? Could 
special-purpose equipment be rented 
for short-term needs? Could time on 
other manufacturers' equipment be 
borrowed or rented to do small-lot 
specialized jobs? 

Performance specifications: Pro- 
duction cannot be planned for maxi- 
mum utilization of equipment with- 
out adequate information as to what 
a machine can do under varying 
conditions. For example, a milling 
machine will have different rates of 
production on aluminum, brass, and 
steel. In a plant with many ma- 
chines of a type, the efficiencies of 
the various operators will have to 
be considered or even averaged out 
to make reasonable predictions of 
production abilities. In either case, 
there is no substitute for detailed 
analytical records to help the pro- 
duction men. 

Maintenance: Policies here should 
cover details of repairs, replace- 
ments and obsolescence, with spe- 
cific responsibility assignments for 




The young 
St. Lawrence 
Valley... 




Prime Industrial Sites Waiting! 

Young, vital, bursting with energy, the St. Lawrence Valley offers 
newcomers exhilarating prospects for growth. Here's a region 
with every requirement for work and play... communications, 
power, schools, colleges, services and recreation ... whose 
value has just been recognized. Already established as an 
aluminum reduction and processing center, the Valley has 
an assured future as a port, manufacturing site and distribu- 
tion point for the northeast U. S. and southern Canada . . . 
itself an area of explosive growth. 



Transportation. The Valley is North 
America's new front door, port for 
the Seaway which brings northern 
Canada, the U. S. and Europe closer 
together by days. Now building is 
a super-highway net to link the 
Valley with the metropolitan Amer- 
ican belt stretching from Boston to 
Milwaukee. 

Development ot natural resources is well 
under way. Major iron and steel 
companies are operating mines in 
the area. Natural resources such 
as limestone, graphite, talc, lead and 
zinc are also being exploited. Hard- 
woods are abundant, A huge share 
of the area's milk production ... a 
billion-plus pounds a year ... is im- 
mediately available for industrial 
uses. Electric power is plentiful at 
low rates and the water supply is 
limitless . . . the St. Lawrence River 



has the second largest water flow 
in the world (only the Amazon has 
more). 

The business climate is favorable. 
People here are enthusiastic about 
industrialization. Labor-manage- 
ment relations are good and labor 
productivity extremely high. 
Already established in the Valley are 
such industries as aluminum refin- 
ing, automotive castings, paper and 
dairy products. Opportunities in re- 
lated tields are plentiful, especially 
in woodworking, metallurgy, metal 
fabrication and the manufacture of 
electrical components. Sites, many 
of them on the River, are available. 
For specific information, contact the 
Director of Area Development, 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corpora- 
tion, Dept. NA-11, Erie Blvd. West, 
Syracuse 2, New York. 



NIAGARA 



MOHAWK 
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pute you om your work... 
dill gives full back support! 




Short arms hug 
desk. Deep foam 
rubber and airy 
design for coolness. 

Seat and bacV. tilt 
together in perfect 
synchroniiatioo. 

Write (or literature 
and the name of your 
nearest Harter dealer. 



HARTER CORPORATION, 1109 Prairie St., Sturgis, Mkh. 



DON'T DO IT! 

STUDIES REVEAL ONLY 5% OF SALESMEN 
ORGANIZE THEIR WORK EFFECTIVELY. LET 
RECORDAY, THE EXECUTIVE POCKET DIARY, 
HELP YOUR MEN PLAN AND EXECUTE THEIR 
WORK AND INCREASE YOUR SALES. THE 
PERFECT GIFT. 

Twvlv* month tupply ol f*!INt itorli wJth yogr or- 
dot 5*nd lodoy for "id I unit with Black Imporlod 
Hand Groined Morocco Caw S 10. 50 
Mad* and totd on'r by 
RECORDAY COMPANY D, pt NB-1 
S3 Stat* St., Boron 9, Mais. 



FABULOUS, NEW 

5-Ft. Long Balloons 

Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 

GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS-Peli of All Kind, 



200 *1 



Add 25c 
Pottage 
and 



Made of 
Live latex 



Delight Kiddies— Grown-Upi, Tool 

Almott 5 foot long when inflated. Ballooni Hiii ilie 
uiuolly Mil up to 75e each. 

Send only %\ now. Plus 25<r pojtrjge and handling 
for 300 In a variety of gay colors! Supply limited 
at this lev/ price, so order several »ef* NOW lor 
GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVER t". MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. FREE Complete \mkmU9m 

MURRAY HILL HOUSE 

Oepi. B J4-Q P.O. Box 351, Berhpage, I. I., N. V. 
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policing these details. In some cases, 
responsibilities will include either 
the machine operator, regular plant 
maintenance crews, or special mem- 
bers of the engineering section. 
Often, all groups will be— or should 
be — involved. 

Toots and fixtures: Toolmaking 
and fixture usage should come under 
the policy-maker's eye in the realm 
of establishing standards for judg- 
ing when to make them, and when 
to purchase a nonstandardized unit. 
Possibilities to standardize tools 
and production fixtures should also 
be examined. Frequently, a slight 
redesigning of a part will in no way 
impair either its function or its effi- 
ciency, but will make it possible to 
use existing tools or equipment in 
its production. 

Materials handling: Materials 
handling, including storage of raw 
materials and semi- and fully proc- 
essed products, is often a stepchild 
in the production picture. Storage 
space and warehousing is often 
space that is not needed for any- 
thing else, or space that happened 
to be cheapest when it was first 
needed. 

In considering materials han- 
dling as a policy target, it is impor- 
tant to ask "Who?" in connection 
with most operations. Frequently, 
the responsibility for moving or 
storing supplies, materials, parts or 
finished products actually bears no 
relationship whatever to the most 
efficient handling methods or the 
most convenient storage locations 
for smooth production flow. 

Quality control: As a general 
rule, you can "begin at the end" in 
your search for the places where 
manufacturing quality control 
standards should be applied. By 
starting with the end product and 
working hack you will undoubtedly 
find places where an insistence on 
higher standards at the preceding 
step will result in either a better 
finished product, or a less expensive 
step in production. 

Procurement 

In the average company, this in- 
cludes a combination of the usual 
purchasing function, with that of 
designing and specifying for the 
purchasing. 

Centralized vs. decentralized pur- 
chasing: This will depend, to a large 
extent, on the company's type of 
operation. If purchasing require- 
ments are relatively simple, chances 



are the most streamlined handling 
will he through a single department. 
As purchasing requirements get 
more complex, however, a single 
unit may prove inadequate. In that 
case, decentralizing the function 
should be considered. 
For example: 

A dollar-value limitation may be 
set, below which individual units 
may do their own buying for day- 
to-day needs. Anything over this 
limit must go through channels. An 
obvious pitfall to watch for is du- 
plication of many small orders for 
common supplies which, if pur- 
chased in quantity, could be bought 
more cheaply. 

Another formula for decentraliz- 
ing the purchasing function is based 
on types of materials. As an illus- 
tration, the purchase of new mate- 
rials, to be used in limited quanti- 
ties for research or pilot plant 
production, may often be made the 
province of the unit or department 
needing those materials. 

The pitfall here is that once a 
purchasing authority, however lim- 
ited, is given away, there may be 
some reluctance to give it back even 
after the original reasons for the 
assignment are no longer valid. 

A third formula for decentraliz- 
ing is based on stock levels and 
usages of materials. Those materials 
for small-quantity short-term needs 
— today, tomorrow — are ordered as 
needed by the person needing them. 
Long-range needs, which are more 
predictable, are bought through a 
central unit. Possible pitfall: the 
human proclivity to overestimate 
the urgency of a situation, which 
can lead to both extravagance and 
subquality buying. 

Single source us. multiple sources 
of supply: Most purchasing men ad- 
vocate the multiple source of sup- 
ply, as a hedge against ever getting 
stuck due to the internal troubles 
of one supplier. Most materials and 
component manufacturers, on the 
other hand, would like to get all the 
exclusive business they can from a 
company, and will put up arguments 
and cite case histories showing how 
their customers have always been 
protected on deliveries. The final 
policy for any company will have 
to be based on its specific needs. 

One point that should be clearly 
resolved, however, concerns the 
economics of single-source buying. 
Some larger and broadly diversified 
suppliers have adopted policies 
whereby quantity discounts apply 
on the dollar volume of the order, 
rather than a quantity basis. This 
makes it possible for a customer to 
order many different types of sup 
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plies from the same company, and 
enjoy quantity discounting over the 
whole order. 

Planning and purchasing coordi- 
nation: It is common for a design 
group, with sales, marketing, and 
other such planning functions, to 
carry a new product right up to the 
[joint of production and then call in 
the purchasing man to tell him what 
is needed in the way of supplies, 
materials, equipment, tools, etc. In 
many cases, if the purchasing man 
had been a member of the planning 
team, he could have made valuable 
suggestions along the way concern- 
ing availabilities of standardized 
parts, alternate materials or com- 
ponents, and ways to avoid having 
special parts made. 

Suggested policy: no product 
should leave the design department 
without a cost review by a compe- 
tent purchasing specialist. 

Promotion 

One of the distinctions between 
the American way and the way of 
most other countries lies in our ex- 
ploitation of promotional possibili- 
ties. Yet even some of the most 
promotion-minded American com- 
panies frequently have many loose 
ends in their operations which, if 
properly tied oft, would result not 
only in smoother operations, but 
also in more effective promotions. 

Marketing responsibilities: Basi- 
cally, the marketing concept, which 
has been getting so much attention 
lately, simply means starting with 
the consumer in product planning. 

But many companies are still try- 
ing to sort out the details of who is 
to interpret these needs, or how 
their old products can be tailored 
to the new marketing concept. 

Both sales and advertising de- 
partments are in the act, and, in 
some companies, new marketing de- 
partments are sandwiched in be- 
tween. Where these departments 
are assigned a coordinating role, 
they can function effectively. But 
so far many of them are only con- 
fusing the issues and dividing the 
responsibilities for planning. There- 
fore, one of the first promotion 
areas to be looked at must be this 
fixing of responsibilities for deter- 
mining the sides, advertising and/or 
marketing strategies. 

Budget allocations: It is probably 
better for the long pull to put pro- 
motional allocations on some fixed 
basis such as percentage of sales. 
Another method to consider is the 
task method. 

This begins with an estimate of 
what the company wants to accom- 



plish, and then, working back, estab- 
lishes the price of accomplishment. 
Though this is not particularly 
compatible with long-range plan- 
ning, a switch can always be made 
to a percentage of sales when con- 
ditions warrant it. 

From a policy standpoint, it is 
better to have a uniform method of 
determining how to allocate promo- 
tional dollars than an annual or 
semiannual guessing game. 

Agency liaison: Another place 
where many advertisers waste mo- 
tion and money is in their advertis- 
ing agency relationships. Agencies, 
on the whole, are equipped to per- 
form a dual function for the client: 
act as marketing and selling con- 
sultants and also act as purchasing 
agents for publication space, air 
time, outdoor display facilities, and 
the necessary creative and mechan- 
ical means to bring an advertising 
campaign into being. 

To be most effective, an agency 
must be allowed latitude in profes- 
sional recommendations, and be 
given a certain amount of confi- 
dence and security in making its 
recommendations. Agencies fre- 
quently claim they are handicapped 
by too many cooks in the client 
kitchen— people with the power and 
influence to direct, or misdirect, the 



advertising expenditure or content, 
but who are not available to the 
agency for preliminary planning or 
for explanations to support partic- 
ular recommendations. Therefore, 
one of the first places to begin to 
i nprove your agency relationships 
is to define carefully, in policy form, 
just how the agency will operate, 
and with whom it will operate. 

Reviews and appraisals: Although 
the various measurement tools have 
many shortcomings, it is possible, 
within reasonable limits, to meas- 
ure the effectiveness of promotional 
efforts. A sound policy is to review 
promotional efforts periodically — 
say, quarterly or semiannually — by 
whatever methods of measurement 
are available. 

As all these are past records, it 
would be in the nature of insurance 
to set aside a certain percentage of 
each annual allocation for pre-test- 
ing advertisements and campaigns 
on which you are going to spend the 
bulk of your money. 

Obviously, this is a broad survey 
of possibilities, and you can't cap- 
italize on all at once. Start where 
you are, in any way you can. As 
one astute administrator observed, 
"Overhauling a company is a case 
of becoming a patch-work specialist. 
You patch here, and you patch 
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This booklet has been prepared by (he National Wiring Bureau, a non-profit organisation 
dedicated to better understanding and utilisation ol the benefits of electricity. 

Get FREE brochure showing how alert businessmen are increas- 
ing business and profits through better use of electricity. Dozens of 
actual case histories - over 75 photographs. Mail coupon today! 

NATIONAL WIRING BUREAU - 155 East 44 Street, New York 17. N. Y. NB IIS9 

Please send me, tree, a copy ol the brochure: "Trie Big Diilerence Is PLANNED PROFIT POWER." 
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there, and finally the patches be- 
come a new shell, and the changes 
are all made." It would also be a 
mistake to hold off doing anything 
until you have the perfect package. 

Finally, remember that policies 
are not panaceas. Be sure to examine 
regularly in the light of current 
conditions any policies you set up. 
Better still, build in automatic feed 
backs that will let you know when 
a policy exception should be made 
or when it is time to change. 

— JOSEPH G. MASON 

REPRINTS of "Lighten Your Work- 
load' 1 may be obtained for 15 cents 
a copy or $10.15 per 100 postpaid 
from Nations Business, 1615 H St. 
N. W.. Washington 6. D. C. Please 
enclose remittance with order. 
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m not making 
any money 
sitting here!" 



NOBODY makes any money when a 
salesman waits in reception rooms. 
That's why making appointments by 
Long Distance is such a good idea. 
You have more time for selling. 

"Because our salesman in Texas 
telephoned ahead for appointments, 
he saw 16 more customers on 
just one trip than on the same 
trip last year," reports John 
Price, co-owner of Pacific Pur- 
chasing Depot, El Monte, Calif. 

No doubt about it, Long Distance 
can be one of your best sales tools. 




LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 

Here are some examples: 

New York to New Haven 45tf 

Chicago to Louisville 95(! 

Norfolk, Va. to Boston *1.20 

Denver to San Francisco 11.55 

D*BM to Philadelphia *1.70 

Throe are day rate*. Stntum-tn-Stutinn, for the fint 
three mtntitr*. Add the 10' „ /rdemt exrite tax. 



BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

Long Distance pays off! Use it now... for all it's worth! 



KHRUSHCHEV: 



GOOD POLITICIAN; 
POOR PROPHET 



Nikita Khrushchev may one day return 
to this country looking for work. 

He told the American press: "If the capital- 
istic system is able to give people more than 
the communistic system, I will be the first to 
come to you and ask for a job for which I am 
fitted." 

He appended this pleasantry to his explana- 
tion of what he really meant when he boasted : 
"We will bury you." 

He referred, he said, to economic systems, 
not people. As private capitalism, being more 
efficient, replaced feudalism, so communism, a 
scientific organization of society, will replace 
capitalism, he said. 

His recognized great abilities fit Mr. Khru- 
shchev for many kinds of work, but prophecy 
and history teaching are not among them. He 
will not do as a bookmaker, either, because he 
is offering odds against a champion that has 
outlasted and outproduced every contender. 

Private capitalism began when the first pre- 
historic man managed to accumulate a surplus 
of food, or cattle, or arrowheads and sought 
out someone who had a surplus of something 
he lacked. A swap would improve his own lot 
and that of his customer. Thus both would 
make a profit. 

By Greco-Roman times there were factories 
producing for markets, bankers, merchants 
trading internationally, shipowners bidding for 
their business. 

The upheavals and devastation that accom- 
panied the fall of the Western Roman Empire 
inconvenienced capitalism but couldn't de- 
stroy it. 

Neither could feudalism. 

Private capitalism has not enjoyed this 
longevity because it is scientific, government 
sponsored or preferred by businessmen. Noth- 
ing in our own laws or Constitution explicitly 
establishes it as our way of doing business. It 
grows naturally and spontaneously without 



government encouragement and against govern- 
ment opposition because it satisfies people's 
wants. 

These wants are whimsical, changing, not 
necessarily wise or attuned to public purpose. 
Neither government nor business can control 
them, although businessmen must adapt to 
them or face bankruptcy. 

Government faces no such immediate com- 
pulsion. It can use production and resources as 
tools of national policy and give itself an im- 
pression of science and efficiency. 

But maldistribution, shortages, rationing, and 
waiting in line, or worse, are bound to result. 
Our experience in prohibition days demon- 
strates what happens when government at- 
tempts to close a market that the people 
demand shall remain open. 

A person who wants a drink is not much 
different from the person who wants a better 
home, an automobile, or nylon hose. Such peo- 
ple will not forever be dissuaded by threat of 
penalty, sermons about the sanctity of the law 
or boasts about the grandeur of the state. 

If legitimate business is denied the right to 
serve, people support the illicit with an in- 
genuity that makes the state's brag of effi- 
ciency look pretty silly. 

Mr. Khrushchev undoubtedly knows this bet- 
ter than his blustering assurance would indi- 
cate. The knowledge may underlie his eager- 
ness to trade with this country. 

Even if the request were granted he could 
not escape from the economic trap in which 
communism places him. 

In its central ownership of land and re- 
sources, feudalism approximated the commu- 
nism of Russia today. Mr. Khrushchev admits 
feudalism collapsed. 

Historians agree that the collapse resulted 
from one major factor: better communication. 

Mr. Khrushchev's communism doesn't dare 
to trade and doesn't dare not to. 
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Stran-Steel Buildings . . . 




A CREDIT TO YOUR COMMUNITY ... AN ASSET TO YOUR BUSINESS 



Going up— the horizon-hugging Trimline by Stran-Steel. newest 
■ U-monsiral ion of consistent leadership in the development Of 
line steel buildings. Leadership that lias also hrought lo pre- 
engineered structures another outstanding hallmark: Stran- 
Satin Color . . . factory-applied protective coatings— in blue, 
green, rose, bronze, white, gray or any combination. 

Practical? Yes! You get enduring beauty and baked-on extra 
weather protection at a cost usually less than one cent per 
dollar of building cost. 

But there's more to Stran-Steel buildings than meets the eye. 
Take the contemporary new Trimlim — designed especially for 



supermarkets, warehouses, bowling alleys and a broad range 
of commercial, industrial and farm uses. Low in initial cost, 
low in upkeep, its low-pitch roof lowers heating and cooling 
costs. Its safety engineered all-steel framework stands up to 
extremes of stress and strain and its column-free interior gives 
you optimum space for your dollar. 

Details of layout, erection and financing 'which requires only 
25% initial investment with balance over five years; are 
quickly handled by your Stran-Steel dealer. He is listed in the 
Yellow Cages under Slirl KniMing* or iiiiiMingn-Stcel. Contact 
him now for more information or mail the coupon. 




DEALERS EVERYWHERE 



Dept. NB-42 

STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 

Detroit 29, Michigon • Division of 



NATIONAL STEEL ^CORPORATION 



Stron-Stsel Corporation, Dept. NB-43 — Dotrolt 29, Michigan 

Plenne send complete literature on Commercial and Industrial 
Buildings in Strnn-Sntin Color. I'm interested in a building 
approximately ft. x ft. to bt used 

for. 

Name. 



Company 

Address 



Title 

„_ Phone 



County .... 



NOW RENT 
THE NEWEST THING 
ON WHEELS FROM 




AVIS PICKS THE FINEST FORDS OF A LIFE- 
TIME to add new comfort, safety, and ease to 
your travel. They're the most up-to dnte rea- 
son why more and more peop!e prefer Avis! 
Here's "built for people" elegance, with Thun- 
derbird feel . . . and the protection of Life- 



guard Design. The brand new Fords match the 
everlasting aim of Avis to cut down tensions 
of travel, and smooth the way ! 
Next trip you take — just tell your local Avis 
Rent a Car Office you're on the way. En|oy the 
added thrill of a showroom perfect new Ford 



(or make and model of your choice) when you 
arrive. Teletype "expect me" service is always 
free! Or just see your helpful Travel Agent. 

AVIS RENT-a-CAR 



Now.churit Avn Rent- iCei w»*e« «ilh pout Aura. AmarKJtri [xptm. l.inierY Club.w OHM B»anch* c«d% Shiuton Hotel, Jit, rjil.erwi othef Kcrwiilfrt chi'H eenJi Vm fmnaind Avn Ik . II dvineton 51 , Btnton If. Meet. 



